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The World Council of Churches 
and the War Emergency 


Henry SmitrH LEIPer 


PEAKING at a dinner in his honor this spring, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell declared that church historians of the year 2044 will 
look back on the organization of the World Council of Churches 

as the most significant event of the twentieth century. “It marks,” he 
said, “the beginning of the end of denominational animosities.” 

The embryonic Council was merely in its chrysalis when the world 
was staggered by the outbreak of what was to be almost total war—the 
first to involve at least 95 per cent of the world. Invitations to join 
on the basis of the constitution drafted at Utrecht, Holland, in 1938, 
had gone out that very year to the churches constituent to the Oxford 
and Edinburgh World Conferences, where specific plans for the organ- 
ization had taken definite shape and received the support of every one of 
the more than one hundred denominations involved. 

When the war broke out there had not been time for more than a 
handful of the churches to take official action regarding the invitation. 
Yet so seriously did the world’s great communions take this venture of 
faith that church after church accepted enrollment in the Council “in 
process of formation” until at the present writing—May, 1944—the num- 
ber of member churches stands at the remarkable total of eighty-three in 
almost thirty nations. Parts at least of all the major sections of the 
world’s non-Roman communions and all the major geographical areas of 
the world (with the exception of Russia) are represented. 

Thanks to the providential fact that the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work had turned over its well-organized staff to the new 
and more comprehensive agency, the new Council began its formative 
period of existence with fairly adequate staffing and office arrangements. 

Even so, many fainthearted—and some not so fainthearted—church 
leaders thought that the movement would have to declare a virtual 
moratorium until better times. Some who have not kept informed seem 
- to be under the impression that a moratorium has been declared. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the leaders of the Provisional Committee 
had seen the war coming and had made plans to maintain contact and to 
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proceed steadily with the work of organization. The temptation to move 
the head office from Geneva was faced and bravely overcome by Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft and his devoted colleagues. They wisely saw the importance of 
their strategic position in a neutral land in the heart of Europe. And 
until the extension of German control to the south of France, direct mail 
and travel continued to be possible for them even with respect to the United 
Nations. As an example it may be recalled that in 1942 Doctor ’t Hooft 
came to England and met with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. William 
Paton, and the author in London. At this writing the total number of 
“Clipper” journies of members of the staff or of authorized agents of the 
Provisional Committee number more than a score. Thus the Council has 
been kept in touch with almost the whole world. Miraculously, despite 
all of the dangers and uncertainties of wartime travel, only one such journey, 
that of the Rev. Theodore C. Hume, ended tragically. 

Meetings of the Provisional Committee or regional meetings have been 
held at least once each year since 1938 in Holland, France, Switzerland, 
England, Canada and the United States. 

The staff conceived of its task as involving in the first place the work 
of consummating the organization of the Council, and in the second place 
of carrying on the activities of the two World Conferences of 1937— 
more particularly, however, those of the Oxford Conference, since the 
Edinburgh Conference directed that the Continuation Committee of Faith 
and Order should be maintained until the first assembly and arranged 
for the carrying on of its work by its continuing staff under the able 
direction of Canon Leonard Hodgson and Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins. The 
vitally important studies growing out of the epoch-making Conference on 
Church and State at Oxford took on new relevance as the direct persecution 
of the Church by the Axis states began to spread. The work of com- 
municating results to the constituent churches was carried on in conjunction 
with the International Christian Press and Information Service—now in 
its eleventh year—and of growing significance as a channel of factual 
knowledge quite without precedent in scope and outreach. In it, inci- 
dentally, the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches, the World’s Y.M.C.A., the World’s Y.W.C.A., the World 
Student Christian Federation and the International Missionary Council 
have likewise been represented. 

The Geneva office soon found itself, however, sought out by church 
leaders with special concerns for wartime emergency service of one kind 
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or another. The story of what followed and of what is now going on 
is dramatic and would be more so if all the facts could be revealed—as 
obviously they cannot be until the end of the war. 


I 


First came the flood of refugees; it steadily increased until the Euro- 
pean total of the distressed and displaced victims of primitive tribalism 
and atavistic cruelty had reached the staggering total of nearly thirty 
million. (The world total, counting the displaced persons who are 
refugees within their own homelands of China and Russia, is now around 
one hundred and twenty million.) 

Being closer to the problem and more sensitive to its appalling 
significance, the first to respond among the churches were those in Switzer- 
land, Sweden and Great Britain. The latter country, thanks to the ener- 
getic devotion and statesmanship of the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. George 
Bell, provided the services of a new staff member in the person of Dr. 
A. Freudenberg. Under his able direction an effective Ecumenical Refugee 
Commission was soon in operation serving as a co-ordinator of the work 
of various committees in different lands and performing an increasing 
amount of direct administrative service in Switzerland, France and the 
north of Italy. 

In the earlier stages it was still possible to get Christian leaders— 
pastors, theological professors, writers and social workers out of Germany 
and thus, as it proved, to save their lives. In the main helping countries, 
largely through the initiative of World Council leaders, working com- 
mittees grew up to co-operate with Geneva and to help in financing the 
work there. These include the Christian Council for Refugees in England, 
the similar body in Sweden, and the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees in this country. The full story of what has been accomplished 
reaches a surprisingly large part of the world and involves many brilliant 
and accomplished persons whose rescue is a real contribution to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of the Church Universal. Since little Switzerland, 
with fewer inhabitants by far than New York City (two thirds to be exact), 
has had more than sixty thousand refugees from Italy alone in the past 
year, bringing its total to eighty thousand (one third of all the U.S.A. 
has had in ten years), it is obvious that this service expresses a practical 
kind of ecumenical sharing which is highly significant. A recent general 
consultation arranged in Geneva by Doctor Freudenberg brought together 
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representatives of many agencies, both Jewish and Christian, secular and 
religious, for general planning and more effective co-operation. It is of 
interest to note that Doctor Freudenberg, a former member of the German 
Diplomatic Service, was a distinguished member of Martin Niemoeller’s 
parish in Berlin-Dahlem. He was fortunate in having influential friends 
in many European and Asiatic lands among many nationalities, and he 
has made magnificent use of these effective channels for aid to the tragic 
victims of twentieth-century madness. 

Obviously the refugee problem is not the sort which could be handled 
denominationally. And it was not national. It was world-wide. (The 
American Committee in certain recent years has dealt with refugees from 
as many as twenty-eight different nations—to or through which they had 
fled from the evergrowing areas of persecution or the menace of death 
merely because of race, religion or moral convictions. ) 


II 


Another task soon presented itself. It grew out of the fact that 
prisoners of war were accumulating rapidly as the fighting spread and 
involved more and more millions of men. An Ecumenical Chaplaincy 


Commission was set up before 1940 and soon thereafter began to function 
in the closest possible co-operation with the splendid Prisoner of War serv- 
ice of the Y.M.C.A. 

Religious services are much more desired by men in prison camps 
than almost anywhere else—unless it be on the field of mortal combat. 
The task of finding properly qualified chaplains, of getting them released 
for service, of supplying them with materials and equipment and of pro- 
viding them with moral and practical support of all kinds had to be faced, 
and it had to be faced unitedly or not at all since no denominational ap- 
proach was possible. This task the Ecumenical Chaplaincy Commission has 
faced with vision and with fortitude. 

Thanks to the provisions of the Geneva Convention of 1929 on the 
treatment of prisoners of war, it proved possible for neutrals to travel 
with comparative freedom to visit the prison camps which spread steadily 
in many parts of Europe, until today it is estimated that there are else- 
where there are at least eight million men behind barbed wire. These are 
solely military prisoners of war not all of whom, however, are subject to 
the provisions of the Convention. 
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The spread of this work is indicated by the fact that at the present 
time there is in the New York office of the World Council a Swedish 
Lutheran clergyman, formerly at the Cathedral in Stockholm, appointed 
on request of the Chaplaincy Commission by the Archbishop of Sweden’ 
to serve in co-ordinating and developing the chaplaincy service for Axis 
prisoners of war in the U.S. A.. More than one hundred eighty thousand 
of these are scattered all over the U.S. A. and other scores of thousands 
are located in Canada. Pastor Wenngren, who came to England on his way 
to America on the same plane which carried Theodore Hume to his death, 
is one of a growing company of able men who are working under the direc- 
tion of this Chaplaincy Commission. When they can write full accounts 
of their experiences, the book will be well worth reading! 


III 


Obviously one of the most urgent needs of the prisoners of war is 
religious literature. The Chaplaincy Commission could not do its work 
without this—in particular, Bibles. But the difficulties in securing Bibles 
in the many different languages represented among prisoners are enormous. 
Only experienced organizations with elaborate equipment, trained per- 


sonnel, depots, stocks and plates can do this work. . 

Ever alert to the opportunities in peace or in war of getting the 
Bible into the hands of men and women, the Bible societies, in particular 
the American Bible Society under the leadership of Dr. Eric North, came 
forward to aid in this appealing and important task. 

Through the generosity of the American Bible Society a man was 
added to the Geneva staff of the World Council to look after the supplying 
of Bibles and portions of Scripture. Dramatic and intriguing in the ex- 
treme is the story of how supplies were found in all sorts of unexpected 
places, how difficult permits were secured, and large shipments made 
possible to areas where there had developed what have come to be known 
as “Bible famines.” 

M. Beguin, the Bible Department staff officer in Geneva, has been 
rendering a service in the name of the universal Church which will be re- 
membered all through their lives by increasingly large numbers of men, 
including a growing number of Americans taken captive to Germany. 

Some idea of the surprises awaiting one who studies the history of this 
part of the World Council’s emergency service is indicated by the fact 
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that up to the present time a known total of more than one hundred eighty 
thousand Bibles have been made available to Russian prisoners of war 
in their own language. 

One striking story worth repeating from the annals of this work has 
to do with the conversation between a representative of the Bible De- 
partment and a young R.A.F. officer to whom he handed a Bible in one 
of the German prisoner-of-war camps. “In peacetime,” said the British 
officer, “I am a professor. I have always been surrounded with books; 
I love books; they are a part of my life. But for eighteen months I have 
not had a piece of printed matter in my hand! You will never know 
what it means to me to have you bring me the Bible, the Book of books!” 

The latest cabled report from the Bible Department in Geneva asks 
for funds to begin printing editions in various European languages, and 
calls attention to the fact that in Holland the largest sale of Bibles in one 
hundred and thirty years has been experienced by the Netherlands Bible 
Society. Seventy-five thousand Bibles, ninety thousand Testaments and 
forty thousand portions of a new translation of the Psalms were sold out 
immediately after they appeared on the bookstands. 


IV 


To be effective in relation to plans for the postwar world, Christian 
thinking must be ecumenical and not merely national or regional. Ob- 
viously it has to transcend all denominationalism. Early in the process of 
seeking a Christian consensus on the peace to come, it became apparent 
that some center must be found for the correlation of the thinking going 
on in different parts of the world. 

On direct request of the American members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, several years ago the Geneva office undertook this task in addition 
to its other heavy burdens arising out of the wartime emergency. 

In England there was formed under Archbishop Temple, with William 
Paton as secretary, a “Peace Aims Group.” In America the Commission 
on the Study of a Just and Durable Peace, under Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
was appointed by the Federal Council’s Department of International 
Justice and Good Will. Similar bodies exist in other lands. A process 
was begun by which their thinking would be correlated and the results of 
their work made available throughout the world. 

In 1941, Doctor Paton, secretary of the World Council in London, 
came on the joint invitation of the Federal Council’s Commission and 
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the American office of the World Council to attend the Delaware Confer- 
ence. Dr. James Hutchison Cockburn, member of the World Council 
Provisional Committee and at that time Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land, likewise attended. So did other prominent representatives of the 
ecumenical movement. 

The fruits of that conference, which was widely hailed in this and 
other lands for its realistic and fearless thinking and helpful formulation 
of basic Christian ideas concerning world order, was communicated to 
Geneva. From there in due course they reached the leaders of the churches 
in a surprisingly wide area in Europe. Later their comments were gathered 
and the results made available to students of the problem in Britain, 
America, Australasia and South Africa, as well as other areas of importance. 

Similarly the “Six Pillars of Peace,” formulated by the Dulles Com- 
mission after the Princeton Round Table of the summer of 1943 (to 
which the Commission and the World Council’s American office invited 
leaders from a number of nations on both sides of the World War—four- 
teen nations were represented as a matter of record), were sent to Geneva, 
and at this writing there has been received a document of important com- 
ment reflecting European Christian thinking on these basic propositions. 

Such instances illustrate a process which is still going on and which 
will continue. It is far from being what one might desire, but it exceeds 
anything ever attempted before, and it is going on right through the period 
of the war with results the importance of which cannot be estimated until 
some future time, but which seem likely to be of quite major significance 
for the postwar world. Vv 


Long years of persecution, the appalling destruction of church prop- 
erties, the crippling of theological education with a consequent shortage 
of leaders, and the virtual obliteration of many of the strongest religious 
institutions and foundations have all combined to reduce the Church in 
Europe to a condition quite beyond imagining. No ecumenical mind can 
fail to feel concern over this situation; it is in many ways the most challeng- 
ing, large-scale opportunity for interchurch aid that the world has ever 
seen. The World Council cannot ignore it. 

Following the last war, the Reformed Churches in particular—with a 
few other co-operating denominations—formed the Central Bureau for 
Interchurch Aid at Copenhagen in 1922. That body has continued to 
function down to the present because the original idea that it need only 
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be temporary proved too optimistic! From its inception, Dr. Adolf Keller 
has directed the Bureau. It has never had any other secretary and has 
appointed no field workers. Its committee has been closely tied to the 
churches in some lands while in others it has been virtually self-perpetuat- 
ing. As indicated above, some large churches have not had even nominal 
connection with it. In the United States, since 1936, the Bureau has been 
officially sponsored by the American Section of the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work, now administratively merged into the com- 
mittee in the U. S. A. for the World Council. 

The Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences both included inter church 
aid among the important tasks of the ecumenical movement and the 
Utrecht constitutional conference put Doctor Keller on the Provisional 
Committee as a consultant, with the definite expectation that the work 
of the Central Bureau would in due course be integrated with the newly 
developing World Council administration. 

Although the impossibility of holding a full meeting of the Central 
Bureau’s international committee makes any final action impossible; a 
transitional plan has now been worked out by which the Central Bureau’s 
activity is being integrated with the work of the World Council’s new 
department for reconstruction which is to be called “The Department 
for Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid.” 

So much for a necessary explanation of the background against which 
one must see this new department. Its inauguration was projected by 
European church leaders at a meeting of the European members of the 
Provisional Committee and the Administrative Committee in Geneva two 
years ago, with Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert representing the American 
members. 

The plan reflects the thinking of men who have been in intimate touch 
with the steadily deteriorating church situation on the continent—viewed 
from the angle of institutions, resources and training for leadership. It 
was drawn up on their initiative and involves rethinking the whole ap- 
proach to interchurch aid with certain important new emphases. The first 
is upon a wider representation than the bureau ever had. The second is 
upon a staff equipped not only for survey but for co-ordination and ad- 
ministration of aid where that is desired. The third is upon careful 
integration with the developing work of the World Council rather than 
upon independence. 

As this is being written a cable from Geneva, jointly signed by Dr. 
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Adolf Keller and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft (respectively director of the Central 
Bureau and general secretary of the World Council staff), indicates com- 
plete agreement as to plans for the progressive integration of the new and 
the old undertaking. 

The appointment is likewise announced of Dr. Alphonse Koechlin, 
head of the Swiss Federation of Churches, as acting chairman of the De- 
partment of Reconstruction, and plans have been carefully drawn up for 
the creation of an adequate and representative central staff—ultimately 
expected to consist of two Americans, one Britisher, one Swede, one Swiss, 
one Frenchman, one German and one representative of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches. The denominational representatives sent to various areas, 
or the representatives sent by national church agencies such as the Church 
Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction in this country, are, 
where possible, to. be related to the central organization at least for pur- 
poses of correlating facts and information. 

The analogy here would be the remarkable campaign for the support 
of orphaned missions—up to date the most signficant practical demon- 
stration of the reality of the ecumenical ideal. In that case denominational 
contributions and actions were not controlled, but within a system which 
respected the autonomy and independence of each, the activities of all were 
helpfully related and a central clearing house of information maintained. 

It is only realism to take fully into account the prevailing denomina- 
tionalism of our organized church life and work; on the other hand, the 
desperate need of the disintegrated European lands is for positive “unitive” 
influences and forces that will tend to integrate and unify social and 
cultural as well as religious life. 

The pressures already developing are not in this direction, and if the 
Church is to perform its greatest function in the days of reconstruction 
it must at all costs avoid the mistake of being a divisive element in an 
already tragically divided Europe. It should be remembered that the 
average number of church divisions or denominations for twenty-five 
European lands is only seven. 

Already the British Committee on the Reconstruction of the Christian 
Institutions of Europe has announced publicly its plans for raising a large 
sum of money to be administered in the main through the World Council’s 
Department of Reconstruction. 

The British Committee is linked with the World Council and the 
British Council, having as its chairmen the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
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Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council, and the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland. Its treasurer is Lord Luke, and its secretary the 
Rev. Ronald Allen, who recently made an extended visit in the United 
States at the invitation of the Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism. 

In this country the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction, set up by joint action of the Federal Council and the Foreign 
Missions Conference and designated by the American Committee of the 
World Council as the central agency of the member churches, is the chosen 
medium through which the co-operating churches will seek to function. 
Its plan of activity takes in both Europe and Asia. In the former area 
it will work mainly through the World Council; in the latter mainly 
through the International Missionary Council. 

There is already an agreement by which the American Committee 
for the World Council will suggest to the C.C.O.R.R. the names of per- 
sons from this country to be related to the Department of Reconstruction 
and Interchurch Aid either as staff or field workers. The C.C.O.R.R. will 
in turn nominate these persons—if it approves their selection—to Geneva 
for appointment by the General Secretary, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. (In this 
case the appropriateness of his Dutch name may be observed, for it means 
“the head fisher”! ) 

There is every reason to believe that in the immediate future this 
aspect of the work of the World Council, along with the similar work of 
the International Missionary Council, will be the most important imple- 
mentation of the ecumenical idea. It is of the utmost importance that 
the somewhat complicated structure be understood by Christian leaders 
and that they in turn encourage co-operation with and confidence in this 
venture of faith in the spirit of the Good Samaritan. 

The present order of priorities in tackling the task as set out by 
Doctor ’t Hooft, is as follows: 

1. The reconstruction of dispersed congregations with sufficient sup- 
port to create provisional worship centers so that the Church may function 
at the moment when destroyed or evacuated towns or cities start a new life. 

2. Restoration of the ministry, now terribly depleted, through pro- 
viding trained men from neutral lands, preparing men and women—in- 
cluding lay workers—as evangelists, social service assistants and deaconesses. 
In some instances visiting professors for existing seminaries will be needed 
and possibly even the founding of some training centers will be required. 
In other instances supplements to pastors’ salaries will be necessary. 
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3. Provision of Christian literature comes next because the anti- 
religious policy of the occupation authorities, the paper shortage and the 
bombing have caused a tremendous shortage. Christian publishing houses 
are to be aided in producing standard works; much co-operative planning 
and interchange of facilities will be required. 

4. Organization of evangelistic campaigns, in order to take full 
advantage of the tremendous opportunities which the turn to religion has 
brought, and ecumenical teams are proposed. 

5. Rehabilitation of the Christian Youth Movement, in conjunction 
with the Christian associations, which in most European lands are closely 
linked with the churches. Help will include funds for youth pastorates, 
leadership training courses, camp and conference centers, and literature, 
as well as work through Sunday schools. 

6. Upbuilding of home missions and Christian social work in rest 
homes, orphanages, aid for the crippled through loans and personnel. 
Other items to be considered are the provision of an ecumenical center of 
training and study conferences, the replacement of missionaries (probably 
through the International Missionary Council extension of its magnificent 
orphaned missions project), and ultimately, the rebuilding of destroyed 
churches, probably through the International Loan Association established 
by Doctor Keller which has had a notable success in lesser emergencies and 
might be greatly expanded. 

All of this is to be done on the assumption that the task of recon- 
struction is basically a common objective and not merely a denominational 
concern. It will follow the wise counsel of the late William Paton—“that 
all help to be given to the European churches should be of the kind they 
desire.” It is assumed that an unprecedented amount of common planning 
will actually be done by the aiding churches and that they will see the 
whole project as a two-way undertaking in which great spiritual gifts may 
be expected from the stricken churches whose heroic resistance has been 
so notable a feature of the war years. 

In order to constitute the staff of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Interchurch Aid, three American denominations have already in- 
dicated their willingness to provide and pay for expert workers. The first 
to do so was the Congregational Christian General Council in the person 
of the Rev. Theodore C. Hume. He was assigned by the Geneva office 
to the Ecumenical Institute in Sweden, which has been the World Council 
center for Scandinavia. There he was to begin a comprehensive survey 
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and study of the conditions of European churches. Mr. Hume flew to 
England with the author in the fall of 1943, and after 2 month of con- 
sultations and conferences with leaders of the World Council and the 
British Council of Churches, took a Swedish civilian plane for Stockholm. 
The plane was attacked by the Nazis over the coast of Sweden, and Mr. 
Hume lost his life along with all but two of the other occupants of the 
plane which fell flaming into the sea. He thus became the first martyr 
of the emerging World Council, and it was highly fitting that memorial 
services for him should have been held in the Cathedral in Stockholm, at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London; at Calvary Church, New York; at 
Chicago and at Claremont, California, the scene of his last pastorate. 
Volunteers from many parts of the country asked to take his place, 
thus witnessing to the power of an action such as his and to the conviction 
that at any cost the work must be done by those who “follow in His train.” 


VI 


At this time it is impossible to predict what further services will 
be required of the World Council in the difficult and strategic years 
ahead. No other departments are at the moment in contemplation. Plans 
for the days immediately following the cessation of hostilities include 
the calling at the earliest possible date of an informal consultative con- 
ference in Sweden or Switzerland to make the widest possible plans for 
the work and for the holding of the first World Assembly. By constitu- 
tional provision this latter will mark the consummation of the Council 
in a full and formal sense, and its emergence from the transitional state in 
which, through the incidence of war, it now finds itself. 

If Bishop McConnell’s prophetic utterance is not to prove a bit of 
wishful thinking, there must be a great intensification of the interest and 
dedication of the strong churches of our own land; and it is encouraging 
to be able to say that there are some promising signs of this urgently 
necessary mood—at least among the most alert and devoted servants of 
the churches which in a true sense consider themselves to be of the uni- 
versal body of Christ. By comparison with the war effort of the nations, 
however, that which has been done or is being done is but a faint gesture 
in the face of a world catastrophe beyond the power of the imagination 
to conceive. God grant that we may awaken in time to set firmly on lasting 
foundations this greatest effort at achieving a working unity in.the divided 
and too largely impotent Church. 
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A Social Policy for Liberal Religion 


Paut RAMSEY 
I 


N THE name of “social policy” liberalism in our time has abandoned 
| any significant social policy. We have become so “liberal” in our 
religious and democratic thought that literally “we don’t know what 
to do.” Paradoxically, this is because we know so many things we might 
do, and know of no way of selecting among them, save by the process 
of democratic decision. Confronted by the fact that the will of the “com- 
pact majority” is often exceedingly whimsical and arbitrary, leading 
thinkers of our generation have labored and brought forth the theory 
that social action should proceed only along lines dictated by “intelligent 
inquiry.” In thus giving social decision a normative method, all normative 
conclusions have been abolished. On behalf of liberalism as an absolutized 
scientific method, liberalism as a concrete way of life has been annulled. 
Ethical absolutism (which, whatever may have been its failures and pre- 
tensions, at least gave social policy some content) is exhorted to give way 
and submit everything to intelligent investigation and experimentation, 
so that social policy may always be constructed afresh. To this sermon- 
text of modern liberalism there is, of course, no objection, until it is 
noticed that such liberalism knows of no experiments that should not 
be tried, cannot distinguish before the experiment between the pragmatism 
of a F.D.R. and that of a Mussolini, and thus has no conclusions, derived 
from experience, which it is not willing at the drop of a hat to submit 
again to testing. Or, such at least is its chief proclamation. 

The social policy, “Let us have a social policy,” is not itself a social 
policy, not even if it means: “Let us formulate our social policy scien- 
tifically.” The policy of always improving our social policy in the light 
of experience is doubtless one of the principles of a liberal social policy; 
but it cannot be its sole tenet, or even its most important one. The 
method of pragmatically discovering a social policy is as empty as the 
Kantian formalism. The latter announces that “you ought to do what 
you ought to do”; the former, that “there ought to be in experience a 
social policy for experience.” The crucial questions in either case are: 
What ought we to do? What is valid social policy? 
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Contemporary liberalism considers its chief opponent to be an ab- 
solutism that, except in very naive, common-sense expressions, never 
existed on land or sea, i. ¢., an absolutism which denies that experience 
has anything to do with the validity of its norms. Such liberalism will 
never risk developing a social policy of any significance. Men are today 
dying for elementary human justice, for trial by a jury of one’s peers, 
for freedom, for the greater worth of trust over suspicion in familial 
relationships, for the per se value of play and recreation unsubordinated 
to the state or to religious or bourgeoise asceticism, etc. Few if any are 
dying for the method of rational inquiry to determine at some infinitely 
regressing future moment whether or not these things are good. But, 
though the evil of unqualified governmental experimentation with basic 
human rights triumph, and men perish in defense of them, pragmatism is 
doubtless still safe in the Everlasting Arms'—which simply indicates that 
it fundamentally is an absolutism grounded in an exceedingly empty and 
increasingly precarious faith. Liberalism as methodology having failed 
to deliver on its promise to pay dividends in that future which has come to 
be our present moment, it is safe to say that some sort of concrete social 
policy will take over the receivership. The only question is whether or 
not it will be a liberal social policy. 


II 


American democratic life was founded squarely on the social views 
of John Locke and the doctrine that every individual possesses certain 
inalienable “natural rights.” Let us look more closely at some of the 
theories or social policies in which this liberal social policy has been dis- 
sipated. 

Thurman Arnold as a liberal attacked all social policy, liberal or 
otherwise, in his declaration that ideals are fantasies. Until recently, he 
rejected the notion, which has lain at the root of American democracy, 
that government should guide itself by concrete social policies. He wrote 
of the “fundamental assumption of the folklore about government... . 
that principles could be more trusted than organizations.”* Moreover, 
when he points with some hope to the possibility that “a competent, prac- 
tical, opportunistic governing class may arise” to replace “preconceived 

* Ralph Gabriel: The Course of American Democratic Thought. N.Y.: The Ronald Press, 1940, p. 288. 


*Thurman W. Arnold: The Folklore of Capitalism. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937, 
p- 68 (Italics mine). 
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faiths about the fundamental principles of government,” * he substitutes 
for liberal social policy the social policy that there ought to be a social 
policy. This, of course, is that liberal absence of social policy of which 
current liberalism in the main consists. The contemporary school of 
thought known as “logical positivism,” with its critique of all ethical and 
juristic terminology as having merely “emotive” meaning, is the bathos of 
sophisticated liberal attack on “absolutism.” To the extent that it has 
succeeded in its work, it has led to the social policy of “Come, let us 
emote together,” in the hope that if we agree we shall have a social policy. 

Earlier in the course of American liberalism, William Graham Sumner 
declared that the mores make any type of behavior right; and the prag- 
matism of William James was translated into constitutional practice by 
the decisions of Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. As a Supreme 
Court judge, Holmes knew that legislation is the resultant of conflicting 
pressures and powers, and he saw in constitutional law no guard against 
special legislation for class benefit. The fundamental law of the land 
could not settle disputes, because the law is what the judge says it is; 
and Holmes realized that the so-called “inalienable rights” of man, which 
had become normative through the court’s interpretation of the “due 
process of law” clause, had at the same time become “a dugout in con- 
stitutional law for the protection of private property.”* Therefore, 
Holmes substituted what may be called the social policy of constructing 
a social policy, for the social policy of Lockean democratic theory—not 
that the judge as an isolated individual was to say arbitrarily what the 
law meant, but that he was to determine his interpretations to accord with 
the will of the democratic majority. Thus, the democratic majority is 
possessed of the social policy of having a social policy, which is another 
way of saying with Sumner that the mores make anything right. 

In their actions, fortunately, these men were more truly liberal than 
they thought. Thurman Arnold has recently been acting and writing as 
if the folklore of natural rights democracy, and indeed of individualistic 
capitalism, were something more than folklore.’ Likewise, there remained 
in both Sumner and Holmes, unexamined and (therefore?) undisabused, 
the fundamental quality of liberal social action: 


*Thurman W. Arnold: The Symbols of Government. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935, 
pp. 270-271. 

“Gabriel, op. cit., p. 242. 

*Cf. his Democracy and Free Enterprise. University of Oklahoma Press: 1942. 
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A curious paradox . . . is associated with Sumner’s discovery that the mores 
can make any type of behavior right. He used the methods of science. . . . He 
let the facts lead to what conclusions they would. He announced courageously 
what he knew would be in 1906 an unpopular doctrine. In all this process his 
behavior implied acceptance on his part of absolute ethical standards. Without 
freedom to investigate and to announce the results of his labors, his conclusions 
would either have been impossible or would have had no social significance. Dis- 
honesty at any stage of his work would have vitiated his science and cowardice 
might have kept it locked in his study. In other words, without liberty, honesty, and 
courage, science is impossible. Sumner’s behavior implied that these standards of 
value are universally good—that, in short, they are absolutes. Through behavior 
which implied such absolutes he arrived at the conclusion that the mores make any 
mode of conduct right or wrong. Out of absolutism he got relativism.° 


During the First World War, in the case of Abrams v. United States: 


“Holmes did not on this occasion turn to the majority to discover the ‘truth’ 
about freedom of thought and expression. He saw in it a universal . . . Freedom 
for the individual, therefore, became for him an ideal which, as a judge, he could 
use as a standard for the appraisal of behavior. . . . 

In spite of his disclaimer, a philosophy of the fundamental law was implicit 
in his concept of liberty and in his behavior as he defended it. The seeker after 
knowledge must have honesty as well as freedom. ‘There are times when he must 
possess the courage of Holmes in the Abrams case when he told a fear-ridden genera- 
tion that they were selling their birthright of freedom for an illusion of security.’ 


The emphasis of John Dewey, dean of American liberals, on the 
“supremacy of method” in the “construction of the good” ® affirms for the 
present only the social policy of having a social policy, leaving all other 
social policy to the future. Nevertheless, an examination of his philosophy 
discloses certain “unconstructed” values, the remnants of a truer liberalism. 
Perhaps, in order to concede the fact that these values a moment ago 
may have been and a moment hence may be assessed by operationalism, 
they should be called the “not-now-being-reconstructed” values appealed 
to in any case of social experimentation: they are always “about to have 
been validated in experience.” However, it is preferable to characterize 
them as the presuppositions of all scientific communication and of human 
intercourse in general. As presuppositions they indicate at least in part 
a permanent structure in human affairs that is “unconstructable,” since 
they are assumed in every case of constructing the good. These values, 
presupposed in every case of inquiry into which Dewey inquires, are, for 
example, intelligence, striving to learn and realize all possibilities, free 


* Gabriel, op. cit., pp. 384-385. 
7 op. cit., Pp. 394. 
* Chapter titles in The Quest for Certainty. New York: Minton, Balch & Company, 1929. 
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discussion and free criticism, values integral to democracy and associated 
with American culture, an abundant life shared by all, and the value of the 
richest possible variety of goods. If liberalism is ever to have a social 
policy, these, or something very like them, are the notions that need some 
defense more effective than the statement that they will probably, it is 
hoped, be found defensible in experience. 


III 


Today, I am told, there is at least a suggestion of a tendency, among 
men of the law and in jurisprudence generally, to renounce law as social 
policy and to return to some form of natural law theory. In current 
public opinion there is a revival of the affirmation that the individual as 
an individual possesses inherent rights, and a renewed sense of the im- 
portance of this element of the democratic faith. This means that there 
is a demand that the “unprincipled” absence of social policy which has 
characterized recent liberalism be replaced by certain principles to which 
social decision must as a concrete social policy be made to conform. The 
difficulty is that, regardless of the pressure to produce tracts for the times, 
there cannot be for thoughtful men a return to naive natural law theory 
(either in its secular, Lockean form or in its Thomistic, theistic expression), 
nor can there be an acceptance of an intuited value-theory as the basis of 
the value of personality. The defense of these positions requires too much 
dogmatic absolutism, a dogmatism revealed in frequent arguments by 
reiteration and very poorly disguised in the charge that any opponent is 
simply “value blind.” Furthermore, such a return to unsophisticated 
natural law theory as a social policy does not sufficiently recognize the truth 
contained in the recent liberal movement to scrap the older liberal doctrines. 
The transformation of the battle cries of the Republic—inalienable rights 
—into bulwarks of wealth, which Holmes saw so clearly, ought not to 
be forgotten; nor can we ignore the general lesson of history that an 
absolutism is always subject to perverse employment either as exaggerated 
radical contention or conservatively for the protection of vested privilege. 

Long before pragmatism discovered the fact, Reformation Chris- 
tianity taught that there is no ethical absolute within the grasp of man. 
“Synderesis,” or the capacity to apprehend first principles of practical 
conduct, the Jmago Dei in man, has been totally corrupted by sin; which 
is to say, the light of natural reason has been indistinguishably blurred 
and mixed with man’s self-interest and partiality. This hypothesis is 
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borne out by the degeneration of American constitutional theory to which 
reference has been made, and is understood on a common-sense level by 
anyone with much experience of the manner in which man always battles 
for safety with his ideals and norms. Protestantism, however, understands 
this truth both more and less cynically than is ordinary. It is more cynical 
than the usual “man of experience,” in that it knows that the person speak- 
ing is also under condemnation, that sin is always also true of me now, 
and, indeed, that the ultimate expression of my sin is my present belief 
that I am not a sinner or my conviction that in respect of adhering to some 
good norm I have attained an absolutely pure standpoint. It is less 
cynical in that, understanding sin to be universal, it knows, as pragmatism 
and common sense do not, that little or nothing is accomplished by utterly 
abandoning the absolutes which, along with the truth they contain, happen 
also to be the vehicles of sin. 

The problem before us, therefore, is the formulation of a liberal 
social policy which will avoid, on the one hand, the vain attempt of liber- 
alism to be liberal in scientific methodology alone without a vigorous 
statement of its social conclusions (an attempt vain both in that it never 
quite eliminates all liberal assumptions or subjects them to testing and 
in that to the extent that it does so it becomes quite empty and sterile). 
The problem, on the other hand, is to avoid the temptation simply to 
affirm a program setting forth ethical principles with all their needed 
content, as if man’s perception of moral norms were so vivid and unam- 
biguous as to make social policy a simple matter of “acting like gentlemen.” 


IV 


A concrete social policy must consist of an account of human rights. 
Human rights do not pertain to the individual apart from society, nor are 
they the claims which a man makes the conditions of his reluctant partici- 
pation in social concerns. A person’s primary relationship to the various 
communities of which he is a member is one of service and not first of all 
one of making demands upon them. Rights do not inhere in the isolated, 
“natural” individual. They pertain to the individual insofar as there are 
certain powers which he must be allowed to exercise in order that max- 
imum general welfare may be obtained, though this welfare, being general, 
is his own as well as others. Marian Anderson has a right to sing in the 
Metropolitan Opera, not for Marian Anderson’s sake as a private self, 
but for the sake of a better opera association and for the sake of Marian 
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Anderson as a contributor to the operatic art. A right is a claim on the 
part of the individual to use a certain ability or power he has for the public 
good, a claim which is implicitly recognized by the society in question to 
be for its good, even though it may unrightfully impose discriminatory 
legislation upon the claimant to its own injury. A man cannot claim a 
right for himself alone, just because he likes things that way; rather he 
claims it as a member of society contributing to the general welfare. Nor 
are his rights mere external rewards for his being co-operative. Rather, 
they are things that are necessary that he be allowed to do in order for 
him to co-operate and make his contribution to the common life. Unless 
it can be said that without particular individuals being protected in the 
doing of some particular thing the community would be less well off, a 
man has no right to do the thing in question. Thus, regardless of his 
race, color or religion, a man has a right to equal opportunity and fair 
treatment in the competition for participation in civic affairs, for election 
to offices, and for the recognitions and honors distributed by the people, 
because if he has and exercises such a right, he by his abilities can help 
make his a better community; and because by every individual having this 
right the community will become as active and wholesome as it is possible 
for it to become with its present human material. “Human” rights inhere 
in and arise from the fundamental conditions of good community life. 
Herein alone are explicit civil or enacted “social” rights validated, or, 
on the other hand, claims for “individual” rights justified.° 

This view of human rights provides an adequate account of those 
basic powers we think it right for men to exercise. Take freedom of 
speech, for example. Free speech is not the right to pop off the mouth 
simply because one can. It is not, in short, a matter of mere personal 
privilege, one’s private, individualistic means of self-expression which 
he dares anybody to take away from him, though it is his responsible means 
of self-expression. Nature, which, as Aristotle says, does nothing in vain, 
has given us the power of speech, rather than that of simple ejaculation, 
in order that we may converse about what is just and unjust and may par- 
ticipate in those common sentiments which form a family and a city.’ 
Free speech is inseparable from responsible speaking; it is ours insofar 
as we claim to speak responsibly, because service to our community de- 
mands our responsible contribution. 


*This and succeeding paragraphs draw heavily upon T. H. Green: Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, New Impression, 1937. 


” Politics, 12532. 
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We may translate freedom of speech, properly understood, into 
freedom of listening. Individuals have a right to speak freely because 
society has a right to hear freely from all its members. A good society 
needs to have all possible points of view expressed so that the people 
will be competent to decide what course of action is really best for them 
to take. If there is no free listening to all opinions, it is always possible 
that one of the suppressed opinions is exactly the one the people need 
to know about and to act upon in order to solve their problems. From 
this social need is derived the individual’s freedom of speech. The right 
of all the people to listen freely to all shades of opinion gives the individual 
his right to speak out freely. 

When, therefore, a radical climbs on his soap box on the street 
corner or in the park of one of our cities and begins to harangue the 
people who gather about him, he has a right to speak freely because he is 
understood possibly to have something to say that might possibly be of 
social benefit. He does not have any such right in himself as an individual 
separate and apart from his fellows and with no concern for the general 
welfare of the group. He cannot claim freedom of speech on any other 
ground than this; and it would annul his right for him to claim the priv- 
ilege of speaking regardless of the consequences that might follow if 
people adopted and did what he recommends. 

On the other hand, when we scorn this man on the soap box or take 
no heed of: him, we just as effectively deny him real freedom of speech 
as we do if we put him in jail. Of course, we may not listen to him be- 
cause, after just a moment, we realize that we have already thoroughly 
investigated that point of view and already have impartially weighed 
the arguments he is advancing; or we may judge that to do something 
else is for us more necessary just now and we intend to hear him or someone 
of his viewpoint later. But, with these exceptions, if we positively refuse 
to hear either him or anyone else like him with an open mind, if we 
deliberately refuse to give ourselves a chance to learn from one of our 
fellow citizens, we cut the heart out of his freedom of speech just as 
surely as we do if we wrench his tongue from his throat. His right does 
not consist merely in his having a tongue in his throat, though without 
this it would be impossible for him to exercise this right. In a very real 
sense, a society in which an individual has the right of free speech will 
be one which will always provide him a receptive audience. 

It would be easy to show that the view of human rights suggested 
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and illustrated above provides adequate ground for a more extensive 
system of social rights. However, it is more important to notice that 
by its very nature every such social right has as its obverse side an indi- 
vidual right, the recognition and protection of which a person, acting on 
behalf of the general good, and on behalf of himself as a contributor 
thereto, may justly claim. Moreover, at the same time that individual 
rights are theoretically assured, the fulfillment of obligations by the 
individual is required. Any right is also a duty. The right of freedom 
of speech, as has been indicated, is the duty to speak out boldly so far as 
you can hope to influence public opinion for the better; and, on the part 
of others, it is the duty of listening so long as there is even the barest 
possibility that they will thereby be made better informed citizens. The 
right a young person has to equal opportunities within the educational 
facilities of his culture is the duty he has to educate himself well; and both 
the right and the duty of education arise from society’s need for educated 
citizens. Property rights and collective bargaining are not simply eco- 
nomic devices, but truly human rights in the social sense that the exercise 
of these powers may be said to conduce to maximum social benefit, and is 
therefore a duty. Thus, the right to own and use a particular piece of 
property is the duty the owner has to manage this property with greater 
care and with more resultant good for more people than society could 
secure by any other ownership device. The right of collective bargaining 
is the duty to bargain collectively: “If, as a good Christian,” a worker “is 
willing to endure the injustice of his position—so far as he is concerned— 
for the sake of others he ought not to do so.”** The right to vote is the 
duty to vote, and both arise out of the need that legislative opinion ap- 
proximate to Rousseau’s “subjective generality,” if maximum general 
welfare is to be realized. If and when the condition no longer exists 
that specific obligations devolve upon the individual from fundamental 
social needs, the right to the corresponding privileges may no longer be 
claimed; and the social revision of recognized rights may then take place 
without abrogating human rights as such. 

The reason Jews have a right to different treatment from that ac- 
corded them in Germany, and in many ways in the United States today, 
is precisely because they are culturally different (and will remain so, if the 
present “reconstructionist” movement, which declares that Judaism is 


Emil Brunner: The Divine Imperative. London: The Lutterworth Press, 1937, p. 431. 
The Social Contract, Bk. 11, Chs. IV and VI, Everyman, pp. 27 and 33. 
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a “religious civilization,” succeeds in stemming the tide of secularization 
and individualization), and any nation that does not recognize their right 
in these respects to be different is itself permanently impoverished. 
Negroes, Japanese and the various brands of white people all have rights 
in the community of this nation because each and all can contribute to 
the wealth and variety of our common cultural life; and it is an unmitigated 
denial of basic human rights that we do not at present allow Japanese- 
American citizens to make independent contributions to our national wel- — 
fare in tasks which we recognize as tasks that need to be done, just as 
all along we have in a more qualified fashion denied the Negro the rights 
which at the same time we recognize as human rights within our com- 
munity. The rotting of the crops in California following the en masse 
removal of the Japanese-Americans is a symbol of the blight upon civil 
rights with which this event proceeded. The “law” passed by the sov- 
ereign state of Arkansas providing that no person of Japanese ancestry 
shall ever own property in that commonwealth—a law which seems from 
the individual point of view so discriminatory—is an inwardly contra- 
dictory social policy in that it both does and at the same time does not 
recognize the social value of the general right to own property in that 
state. On the international scene, any right enforced by the victors after 
this war beyond the point where they may justifiably claim to be exercising 
powers and peculiar national capacities for the common good of mankind, 
and any right denied to the vanquished up to this point, will be disguised 
tyranny. Rights, thus, are the very fiber out of which peace and com- 
munity are made. 

Finally, a social policy comprised of human-social rights avoids the 
softness of much sentimental liberalism, and is not to be identified with the 
will of the majority possessed of the social policy that it ought to have a 
social policy. The people may not do anything they please; and yet on 
behalf of rights they may rightfully employ coercion. Those persons who 
think of democracy primarily as the device of voting to “construct” a social 
policy conclude, or should conclude, that it is a denial of democracy not 
to allow anti-democratic communists and fascists to vote for their candi- 
dates in our elections, even though these candidates may be advocating 
the nullification of the Constitution on which their candidature depends 
and the abolition of the democratic process of voting itself on which their 
hope of election rests. But no one has a right to speak freely, and in 
speaking to advocate the abolition of free speech. To coerce a person who 
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is advocating the abolition of free speech is not a contradiction or in- 
consistency in a democracy dedicated to human liberties, because the party 
using free speech to attack free speech is himself the contradiction. Whether 
or not to employ coercion in such instances is, then, a question merely of 
expediency and not of right; and this decision should vary according to 
the degree of the threat and the effectiveness of the available form of 
coercion. Similarly, no one has a right to vote away his rights, any more 
than he can be rightfully deprived of them. Rights, being the structural 
conditions of a good society, are “inalienable” in the sense that no one, 
not even their possessor (to speak metaphorically, since no individual ever 
arbitrarily “possesses” rights that are fundamentally social) has a right 
to destroy them. Here we are down to absolute bedrock liberal social 
policy on which any political life (as distinct from tyranny) must be based. 


V 


In a broad sense, this social policy also is methodological. It does 
not determine the goals which a society should set before itself; these 
may always be relative and different as between societies. However, it 
does speak to the point of ow society should do whatever it does. One 
group may adopt the value-aims of mechanized commercial civilization; 
and another, the Oriental ideal of leisure, tradition and Confucian humane- 
ness. For one the suwmmwm bonwm may be rapidity; for another, longevity. 
Within a society, one “lesser corporation” may be an opera association, 
and another a labor union. But, the members of each will need to ex- 
change ideas as to how best the goal is to be achieved and must work 
together to attain the end in view. Rights, thus, arise as the conditions 
by which any society may best do what it intends; by them is called forth 
the maximum contribution of every individual to the common end actually 
held. There are no absolute absolutes; or, if there are, rights as the 
coherence of individual and social endeavor in realizing existing relative 
aims are also the only way by which the common goals of a hypothetical 
universal humanity may come into view. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that this is in part the social policy 
inadvertently assumed by those pseudoliberals who have contributed to 
the dissipation of concrete liberalism. This is a social policy which must 
be affirmed even in the process of denying it, since in order to propagate 
the most extreme relativism one must assume that it is good for people 
to know this and so must appeal to and make use of the conditions of social 
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togetherness—free discussion, honesty, courage, etc.—and by doing one’s 
duty as he sees it must lay claim to his rights. This is also in part the 
social policy presupposed by the scientific method and by the communica- 
tion required by rational inquiry in socially experimental situations. What 
is wanted is the recognition on the part of contemporary liberals that today 
the chief enemy is no longer, if ever, the hypothetical ethical absolutist, 
but the relativist who does not see that there are some things that cannot 
be fundamentally called in question, because they are the presuppositions 
of all good “calling in question.” What is wanted also is the recognition 
that rights are not only fundamentally presupposed in a community of 
scientists but in any community whatsoever: they would be required in a 
society of tom-tom players for the maximum advancement of the joys of 
tom-tom playing. Liberalism must elucidate its faith rather than debate 
longer about its debatability, since the conditions of its (and any other) 
debatability are at stake; and since we should have seen all along that the 
concrete presuppositional status of rights in any human community (even 
in a society of debaters) places them beyond debate. 

Human-social rights are, finally, a social policy for liberal religion. 
Liberal “religion” as such cannot have a social policy different in any 
respect from liberalism in general, though religion will doubtless have a 
distinct terminology with which to express the truths of liberal social 
policy, ¢. g., it may employ the “myth” of Genesis to affirm that God 
saw that it was not good for Adam to be alone and in His creation made 
man a creature whose being is incomplete without community. A man 
“religious” in any sort of way, or nonreligious to any degree, may be 
liberal in the sense set forth in this paper, or may in his religiousness 
be nonliberal. Therefore, “liberal religion” is a phrase which describes 
a great area of “unity in difference” which should exist among men; and, 
so far as I can see, the word “liberalism” also designates this same area. 
Christianity, which I understand to be something different from “liberal 
religion,” though Christians are also thoroughly liberal and religious,” 
must find its point of contact with the social policy of liberal religion in 
a manner consonant with its own nature as bespeaking the Divine-human 
dimension of salvation by faith. 

Christianity is related to liberal social policy “from above in that, 
negatively, the consciousness of the sin with which also all high social 


“Unfortunately: insofar as they identify as Christian faith the “cosmic yearning” with which they 
hold their liberalism. 
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policies are held shatters their absolutization, and in that, positively, 
salvation by faith sustains man in a nonanxious relationship to his liberal- 
ism so that liberal social policy is itself saved from perverse use. On the 
other hand, a restricted experimentalism is related to liberal social policy 
“from below” in that only experience can say precisely what social action 
or devices are required by liberal social norms (human-social rights). 
“Contextual thinking” alone can determine that free speech, secured in 
primitive conditions by placing deliberation in a counsel of elder males, 
with intermittant sessions to allow the squaws to make their influence felt 
entracte, must now for general social welfare under more complex con- 
ditions be regularized under the institution of universal adult and woman 
suffrage. Only experimentalism can draw the line between those ad- 
ministrative decisions that must be left to the expert and the formulation 
of policy which can best proceed democratically. Nevertheless, human- 
social rights must be the “regulative” ideas of all liberal social practice; 
and the relation between such an underlying liberal social policy and the 
particularizations of pragmatic thinking is a case of the “edification” there 
is in having an absolute even though one does not (yet) know (precisely) 
what it means. Christian faith is related to this situation in that, first of 
all, by it one’s certainty that liberal social policy means precisely this 
specific content is qualified, and under its criticism the counsel of elder 
males (of which the “I” to whom Christianity speaks is a member) is 
revealed as simply perpetuating age and sex superiority, and (“I” and 
other) property owners know we have captured the Constitution, all the 
more effectively because done sincerely under idealistic proclamations: 
This is the “edification” there is in the thought that “over against God 
we are always in the wrong,” with all our sincerity.“ Christian faith, 
secondly, is related to the liberal-pragmatic situation in that, not being 
fundamentally anxious about one’s ultimate security, a person can relax 
his grasp on the self-centered “I-castle” ** he has constructed out of his 
liberal ideals, be more aware of the twists he has given to the process of 
rational inquiry, and can more impartially proceed to specific social de- 
cision: This is the edification there is in the thought that, although before 
God we are always in the wrong, before Him we are always also, by His 
act and mercy alone, in the right. 
* Soren Kierkegaard: Either/or. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944, Vol. II, p. 287. 


1941, P- 239. 
% Emil Brunner: The Divine-Human Encounter. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943, p. 72. 





The Spiritual Heritage of the Bantu 


NeEwELt S. Boorn 


to the religious life of the world. People in this great belt in 

Central Africa, who are coming into the Christian Church, and 
who are linking the heritage of Africa with the Christian heritage, have a 
real gift to bring to the world-wide Christian Church. 

There are some outstanding values which are possible to those living 
in fellowship with God which are not too often realized in our current 
interpretation of Christianity. It is toward the achievement of these 
values that African culture can help. In preparation for an exposition 
of that help it is necessary to consider certain ways in which the religious 
experience of the Bantu has prepared them for Christian experience. 


Te: spiritual heritage of the Bantu has a contribution to make 


Tue Otp TESTAMENT OF THE BANTU 


There is an Old Testament of the Bantu which has real value. When 
we think of the Hebrew Old Testament, we think of it as preparing for 
the coming of Jesus, but the question is: Did it prepare any too well for 
His coming? Most of the Jews seemed to find it very difficult to follow 
Jesus. That is quite conceivable because there were four definite points 
lacking in the Old Testament. First, it did not present the idea of a 
personal Fatherhood of God. Second, their doctrine of immortality was 
vague. Some believed in the resurrection of the body, others possibly in 
the immortality of the soul. Many thought death to be the end of all, or 
the entrance into a hazy existence of the “shades.” Then there was a 
third thing: the idea of the Trinity. Their overstrict monotheism had 
cut them off from much of the richness that God expressed in His life with 
people. And lastly, it lacked the stress upon the fact of a personal reli- 
gious experience. Instead, for most of the Jews, religion was law, cere- 
monies and ideas. 

It is interesting that the religious heritage of the Bantu has something 
to offer at each of these four points. The heritage of the Bantu has 
prepared for the coming of the light of the Christian gospel to the 
African. I am not thinking in terms of the outer forms of Bantu life that 
have points of contact with the Old Testament. This term—Old Testa- 
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ment of the Bantu—came from Kalonda Keta, one of the students in a 
Congo training school, who had been the chief beer maker of the king 
in the past. He knew the life of his people very intimately. In the 
course of a discussion, he said in his own language, “Ne batwe, bantu, tudi 
ne Kipwanino kya Kala.” “And we, the Bantu, have our Old Testament.” 
It is true, in many forms they have. And again I am not thinking of the 
stories which parallel the Old Testament. J. G. Frazer’s book, Folklore 
in the Old Testament, shows how many of the African tales are related 
to the stories of the Old Testament. 

There are also many ideas parallel with those of the Old Testament: 
the mingling of the tribes, the flood, the aid of the Divine in tribal warfare. 
Or we could list parallel customs, such as the approval of God in polygamy, 
or God’s plan of circumcision as a sign of the acceptance of people into 
the tribe, the laws of hospitality related to religion. The spirits might 
come back to people just as God came down to Lot. Or we might 
mention the taboos against certain kinds of meat. There are the sacrifices 
in which the best of the herd without spot or blemish must be offered up. 
There is the scapegoat on whom the sins and the ceremonial defilement of 
the people are loaded and then he is driven forth from the village. 

But these are not the important aspects. The essential thing about 
the Old Testament is its preparation for God’s entrance into life. When 
we look at it from this point of view, we see that part of the explanation 
for the eager acceptance by the African of Christianity is because of the 
religious tillage of human experience along the lines of these four lacks 
in the Hebrew Old Testament. 

The first is the importance of the family relationships in religion. 
God is too far away, but in their idea of the divine, always and everywhere 
religion was a son-father relationship. The intimacy of religion was 
with the ancestral spirits who were concerned about people, and who in 
their turn get near to the Creator. The importance of family relation- 
ships, the son-to-father, and the father-to-son, is definitely a part of the 
African religion. Because of that we see the respect of the son for the 
father, and on the other side, the sense of responsibility of the father for 
the son. Here we have the idea of the son that he must do those things 
which will please his father. There is concern of the father for the son, 
and interest in all the affairs that are carried on. All of that is in the 
relationship of the African to the ancestral spirits. And it is to them that 
he looks as the divine in life. This preparation in the understanding of 
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the significance of the family relationship in worship is one of the ways 
in which they are prepared for the idea of the Father God. 

The second idea is the permanence of human personality. The 
African has always been confident that death cannot do anything serious 
to a person. They do fear death, and they have very important cere- 
monies after it, but they are confident that death is not too serious. Death 
is a door that is open, not a wall against which you strike. It is an open 
door to a new form of consciousness. The Africans have been sure that 
personality continues. By personality they understand personal conscious- 
ness. There is a continuous link between the future and the past. One 
remembers in the life to come what he had been and had done in the life 
that was. There was the sort of personal consciousness that just couldn’t 
be broken. It wasn’t much more important than waking up from sleep, 
because in sleep you are dead to all intents and purposes. All the senses 
are dead—you do not see; you cannot hear; you cannot feel; yet the 
Europeans say you are not dead. Of course, you are dead, the Africans 
say. In the morning you come back to life. In the night you have been 
going places. Your dreams have been telling you where you have gone 
in the world. If you can come back that way from sleep, every morning, 
there isn’t any difficulty in coming back after death. And after death 
there is concern and interest in the life that was. You maintain your 
membership in the group, your status, and your membership in the clan. 
You have a part to play in life, because those who are left look to you 
for guidance. You feel that you can control life. You have influence 
over the lives of people who are still on the earth. Among the Africans 
we find no thought that personality does not continue. It always goes on. 

The third idea is the variety of the manifestations of the Divine. 
The Divine reveals Himself in many different ways. There are so many 
different things to explain, that one idea of God isn’t enough. That is, 
in essence, the idea of the trinity. We cannot explain God with one idea. 
The Africans maintain the unity of the supreme being almost always. 
God is the one Supreme Being over all, and above all, but just to call the 
Divine “Creator” isn’t enough. He must be in close contact with people 
and He has given the power to the ancestral spirits to maintain that part 
of divinity. He is interested in showing Himself in various ways—in 
thunder, in storms—in scores of ways, through the ancestral spirits and 
in the spirit character of everything. There have been lots of aspects of the 
Divine for the African. God has acted on earth in all of them. 
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The fourth idea is the immanence of the Divine in life. Sometimes 
people say that it is rather strange to talk about the immanence of the 
Divine because if there is any people who put the Supreme Being further 
away from life than the African, we have yet to find them. But that is 
not the whole truth, because they do feel that the divine spirits are im- 
manent in life. For them the Divine is more closely linked to daily 
life than in any other religion. It becomes a part of all that they do. 
The Divine enters into each act of life so it is impossible to do anything 
apart from it. Experience is the keyword of their religion. Practical 
co-operation with the Divine in daily life is constant. 

In these four ways we find how the religion of the African has 
prepared him for Christ. And in these fundamental assumptions (not 
now considering the outward forms) it has not been inconsistent with 
any element of the Christian tradition. It has given the African the idea 
of the family relationship in religion, the continuance of the personal, the 
thought of the various ways in which God manifests Himself, and the 
closeness of the Divine in life. 


AFRICAN EMPHASES IN RELIGION 


These four elements in African religious experience form a founda- 
tion on which we can understand certain emphases that can help in the 
realization of values which are achieved all too seldom in modern life 
with God. These phases have enriched their own culture and can become 
worthy contributions to world-wide religious living. There are five of them. 

The first is a spiritual interpretation of the physical world. This 
finds its expression in Africa in many different ways. One is the dom- 
inance of personality. The important element is never things. The 
personal is pre-eminent, and things take their value only in relation to 
persons. The things you have are not necessary to you, and if someone 
else needs them more than you do he gets them. Then it manifests itself 
in the relation to the soil, to land. Land is something to be used for the 
people. It isn’t a personal belonging, a part of wealth. It is there to be 
used, by people, and the important thing about it is that the ancestors 
have made it available for the people to use. There is another aspect 
of this idea. The African senses spirits in things. Everything is re- 
lated to the spiritual. You cannot understand any object until you study 
the dynamic power—the spirit which is part of the thing. Now that is 
not far from the results of thinking people when they seek to understand 
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the material part of the earth. We have failed to understand the spiritual 
character of the universe. There are not very many of our philosophers 
in the Christian tradition who can give us a thoroughly Christian inter- 
pretation of nature without falling into duality that undermines the oneness 
of God, or without maintaining the separation of the physical and the 
spiritual, which splits their world in two. We have not many philosophers 
who see everything material as a manifestation of divine energy, yet we 
are going that way in our Christian philosophy. We have it in the 
personalistic interpretation of the world. I do not think it is very different 
fundamentally to talk about the spirits in things and the spirit behind 
things. The African has talked about the spirit ‘of things, and he has 
maintained the spiritual interpretation of the universe. He has insisted 
that the material is not sufficient explanation of his experiences. We have 
had a material idea of the universe, and it has cut down through our 
spiritual interpretation of God. We have a contribution from the African 
in his persistence in maintaining the spiritual character of the world. It 
can be linked with our Christian interpretation of God in the world. 

The second is the emotional apprehending of reality. For the African 
there has been a personal relation to the real. He has not been apart 
from it. He is just part of it; and because he is a part of it, he feels it. 
This is a phase of African life which is almost impossible to describe just 
because it is something that for the African is not described. It is felt. 
Words are inadequate. You cannot put into words what the African 
feels about his innermost approach to reality, to what he feels is real. 
There is a value in emotions that matches the value of intellect in dealing 
with the ultimate. It shows in intuition, in warmth, in song, in worship. 
It relates personal experience to the basic nature of the world. I think it 
is indefinable, but for the African it is very real. And I have come to 
cast my experience in terms of what I feel is the outreach of the heart 
life to that which is real. 

A third aspect of the heritage of the Bantu is the cohesion of the wor- 
shiping group. I do not need to point out how it fits into the needs 
of the modern world. This cohesion of the worshiping group lies in the 
fact that there is one line through the ancestors, and this line is found 
in all of the worshipers. They feel their oneness with everyone else 
who is worshiping, because all their lines converge on the one ancestor. 
That binding force goes right down through the clan. It goes down to 
the youngsters, the babies and it includes the oldest father. It takes that 
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whole group into one. Solidarity expresses itself in many ways. It is 
a remarkable expression of the African religion. It makes not only for 
a sincerity in their worship, but also for brotherhood in their group. It 
makes them feel that all who worship the common divinity are common 
brothers, and if they are common brothers, then each is responsible not 
only for respecting the things that worship may bring, not only for con- 
sidering all that benefits the group, but in sharing in the needs of others. 
For the African there has been this binding together of the worshiping 
group who look to a common divinity in worship. 

The fourth contribution is the necessity for time in the art of living. 
They have time for following the ways of the ancestors. We have been 
‘told by some students of the science of man that religion never appears 
until there is leisure; that the arts never rise till there is extra time to 
use. And I wonder whether religion can be maintained except where 
there is leisure, whether in our scheduled regime with definite blocks of 
time for human activities we can get the art of living with God. Perhaps 
the African has something to teach us in this sense of leisure for life. 
They take time for living, time for the experience of worship, time for 
meditation, time just to be, and to feel their religion. We need a lot more 
time just to be. I think it is an aspect of the African spiritual heritage, 
that his interpretation of stewardship of time includes time to live, time to 
express himself in the arts, time for friendship. He definitely takes time 
for living. I feel there is something lacking in our idea that the steward- 
ship of time necessarily means the rigid scheduling of all our time. 

The fifth idea is the unity of life in religion—the practical character 
of religion. Their religion just enters into all that they are. It becomes 
a unifying factor. Religion works all the time. It is religion that makes 
your garden produce. You cannot reap your crop till you have consulted 
with the ancestors. And if you do worship, you will secure the help you 
need. No matter what aspect of the African’s life we consider we cannot 
divorce it from religion. With us worship tends to become a religious 
institution rather than an aspect of living. In Africa you do not separate 
some things as this, such as work, and some things as that, such as social 
life, and off here is religion. Of course, you can say that some of these 
things are family, and others are personal, and others economic or social 
but underneath it all, unifying, supporting it, is religion. Religion is 
underneath everything that the African experiences. It gives unity to life. 

It is along these five lines that the Bantu members of the Christian 
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Church are able to make Christianity a whole way of life, and to contribute 
to the World Church. They can help at the points where we need help. 

These emphases in religious life can give substantial help in revolving 
some of the troublesome dichotomies of modern experience; material- 
spiritual, emotional-rational, individual-social. 

The paradoxical character of experience can be brought into unity by 
the consistency of personal religious living. The Christian Church needs 
a new evaluation of the material today that will not push it aside as the 
totally “other”—the concern of secular life. We need the insistence of 
the African that the interpretation of the material is to be found in the 
Divine. His hypothesis was that of spirits. That of some philosophers 
has been in monads. The physicists point to energy. Many give up the 
search in dualism. Our real success in the contest with secularism and 
advance in making Christianity a complete way of life for each waits 
upon an interpretation of the material world around us as a direct mani- 
festation of God. 

The rational interpretation of reality will never suffice to make 
Christianity a full way of life. Our lives are too shot through with 
emotion. We need to learn from the African emphasis upon the place 
of the emotions in religion. -I am not thinking so much of the outer ex- 
pression of an inner warmth and vital radiance which is very important. 
But the emphasis here is the comprehension of the real, the laying hold 
upon the Divine by the emotional life. Of course, there is need to get 
away from the magic and the fears of the African, but we need to maintain 
his “heart approach” to God—his trust of his emotions to tell him of 
values and God. 

The pendulum swings between the emphasis on the individual and 
on the social groupings. One of the greatest dangers to our Christian 
interpretation of living is that we shall fail to realize the proper balance 
here. In the emphasis on the supreme value of the person, there must 
be remembered the social character of that person. The social coherence 
of Africa must be won in a fellowship that includes the world. In our 
emphasis upon the salvation and perfection of the individual we must 
consider the eternal quality of relationships. In practical living among 
the groups and races of men there is need for the validation in experience 
of the accepted idea that those who worship the common God do so as 
brothers together. 

There is another point at which we need help. It is in our activistic 
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conception of the stewardship of time, which requires activity continuously 
rather than time for living. Many have this type of stewardship of time, 
in which you have to parcel each moment out, even for meditation. The 
African heritage does not interpret the stewardship of time in that way. 
They understand a type of stewardship that gives time for living. Even 
in a multiplicity of things to do, simplicity and inner poise can be found. 

The last emphasis made by the Bantu has something to contribute 
to counteract that departmentalization of life that makes religion but one 
aspect of personal experience. We are moving religion to the fringes of 
our Western life. Other things are taking its place in the center. We 
have said that religion was one aspect of life, and outside forces have 
taken us at our word. We have said that there is one day that is holy, 
there is one place—the Church—that is sanctified, there is one fraction of 
income to be dedicated, there are a few hours that are devoted to worship, 
and as a consequence we departmentalize and secularize our lives. At 
this point the African heritage has a contribution to make to Christian living 
in its insistence that religion is a basic part of all that we do. 

If we can take these five emphases of the spiritual heritage of the 
Bantu and think of their meaning as the Bantu have experienced them 
rather than the outer forms they have taken, if we can look down under- 
neath these five points of the religious experience of the Bantu, we see 
why it is possible for the African with that kind of background to link 
it with the Christian background, and make Christianity into a total 
way of life for himself and his people. It is time perhaps for us to remem- 
ber that Isaiah said when he spoke about the people who lived in the 
land beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, “In that time the people of this land 
will bring a gift to Jehovah.” Perhaps it is in his spiritual heritage 
that the Bantu has a gift to bring to Jehovah. 





The Kingdom of God Presses In’ 


Henry SLoANE CoFFIN 


recorded in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew, the eleventh 

chapter at the twelfth verse: “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” A New Testament scholar 
in the Church of Scotland, Prof. William Manson, translates it: “Now 
the Kingdom of God presses in, and men of determined purpose lay 
impatient hands upon it.” 

“The Kingdom of God presses in”—that is the biblical interpreta- 
tion of occurrences in history. In a striking event, like the fall of an 
empire, in an arresting spiritual messenger, such as John the Baptist, 
supremely in the life, cross and resurrection of Jesus, God arrives on the 
earthly scene to redeem and to reign. He pushes in both through the 
outward happening and in the alert minds which recognize His presence. 
God’s visitation has this double aspect: He comes in an event and in 
sensitive souls who understand it. A global war is His judgment on a 
wicked generation; and it lacks divine significance without a discerning 
Church to perceive His advent and respond with determined purpose to 
bring His will to pass. 

The General Assembly convenes at a climactic moment in the most 
far-flung conflict in history. An earth-wide revolution has burst, de- 
manding vast changes in human society. It may be the prelude to a “reign 
of Chaos and old Night”; or it may be the dawn of a day of truer right- 
eousness under God. The issue hangs upon the welcome which the Church 
accords to the in-pressing Kingdom. Are her members of determined 
purpose? Are they impatient to tear down and thrust away rubbish, and 
start building with God a more Christian community in nation and world? 

The first débris to get rid of are the remnants of walls, solid and 
thick, which have shut in men’s minds, even the minds of Christian folk, 
and have hindered them from seeing their responsibility for the world. 
The nineteenth century witnessed a splendid expansion of outlook and 
outreach. The Kingdom of God pressed in through many discoveries 


lL" us take for a text a somewhat obscure saying of our Lord’s 


*Ep. Note.—This sermon was delivered before the recent General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U.S. A. 
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and inventions which transformed means of communication and anni- 
hilated distance. The Church looked forth, and moved out to claim 
new lands for her Lord. But it was only a fraction of her members who 
seriously took a world on their consciences. Had the Church succeeded 
in placing all nations on the heart of her people, we should never have been 
bedeviled by the hideous pagan isolationism which prevented this country 
from perceiving at once her obligation for the well-being of all lands 
and her involvement in oppression anywhere. God has again pressed 
in upon us through this world-conflict, and has smashed huge sections of 
the confining walls. Men, especially churchmen, are looking abroad, 
aware that no nation can live to itself. But unhappily the walls were so 
deeply based and so massive that enough of them remains in the public 
mind—witness the constant utterances of some newspapers and the cautious 
silence of some politicians—enough of these walls remains that they may 
be rebuilt. A Church, missionary by conviction throughout her member- 
ship, resolved to share the riches of Christ with every people, must lay 
impatient hands on these stubborn remnants of anti-Christian isolationism. 
The Church exists that through her members the kingdom of God may 
press into every land. A nation is Christian in the measure in which its 
citizens decide policies in the light of the common weal of mankind. 
Again there is rubbish to be torn down and carted off in obsolete eco- 
nomic structures. Our generation has been shown the intimate connection be- 
tween the political and the economic arrangements of a nation and of man- 
kind. The causes of this conflict were chiefly faulty business adjustments, 
shown in unemployment, which led to an explosion in nations whose 
people found work in preparing for war. No plan of international co- 
operation to maintain order and secure peace has the slightest chance of 
success which does not get all peoples employed with a prospect of an 
equitable share in the goods God makes available to our world. Nor 
can there be stability and mutual good will in any country where financiers, 
businessmen, industrial workers and farmers are not pulling together to 
raise the national standard of living and where government does not try 
to assure every group of consumers its full part in the nation’s good things. 
It is the Church’s mission to create in her members and in the com- 
munity a conscience which insists on such justice. In the prayer, placed 
on her lips by her Lord, she links “Thy kingdom come” with “Give us 
our daily bread.” Economic righteousness is the basis of national pros- 
perity; and the Church exists to establish that righteousness. Unemploy- 
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ment, slums, urban or rural, sections of the population undernourished in 
body, mind or soul, are the Church’s concern. 

But the Church of today, and the Presbyterian Church conspicuously, 
is pityfully hampered in her ministry of national fellowship and justice, 
because in so many places in her congregations are only folk of similar 
economic status and social outlook. Go through our Church, and one 
meets everywhere companies of people comfortably circumstanced, fairly 
educated and like-minded on social issues. They are a set of folk who 
readily get together at a church supper. But their social likeness (of 
course, without their wishing it) excludes groups in the community who 
do not feel that they belong in such fellowship. The Church ought always 
to seem unhomelike to those who are antagonistic to the faith and love of 
her Lord. But many today feel themselves outside for other reasons. 
Differences in economic status or in social qualifications erect barricades. 
Denominationalism plus the mushroom growth of odd sects further com- 
plicates the situation. American Protestant Christianity has stressed 
sociability in congregations at the expense of comprehensiveness. We are 
generally a one-class Church. It is rare to find in a congregation rep- 
resentatives of all the economic and social elements in the neighborhood. 
The result is that when industrial ill-will and strife arise, the Church is 
impotent to exercise a ministry of reconciliation. She has insufficient hold 
in both factions. No more imperative duty lies on ministers, sessions and 
congregations than to scan their constituencies, to ask themselves why the 
Church they serve lacks appeal to groups in their communities, to humble 
themselves before God for social narrowness, and to let the Spirit of 
Christ fill them with an evangelistic passion which shall overleap these 
walls of unintended exclusiveness. By all means let us preserve and in- 
crease the uncongeniality of the Church for the man at odds with the mind 
of Christ. And by every means in our power let us do away with any other 
circumstance which makes our fellowship unappealing to those for whom 
He died. It requires men of determined purpose to lay impatient hands 
on excluding barriers—the more difficult to grasp because they have been 
unconsciously erected, and are unnoticed by the Church’s members, al- 
though painfully patent to those outside. 

Again, and even more difficult to remove, are racial discriminations. 
The in-pressing Kingdom of the Father of us all encounters, the earth 
over, tensions between white and colored peoples—yellow, brown, black 
—which thwart its establishment. It is a sorry and alarming fact that 
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Anglo-Saxon white Protestants seem to be imbued with more feeling of 
racial superiority, and are guilty of more arrogant snobbery toward those 
of another color, than any other people. The Church has apparently not 
succeeded in inculcating humility in English-speaking whites. We are 
seldom of the poor in spirit whose is the kingdom of heaven. And now, 
in the Providence of God, we seem chosen among the leaders in arranging 
the shape of things to come. The kingdom of the lowly is pressing upon 
our consciences to seize with impatient hands the fences which our pride 
has set up between ourselves and those of other races. There is a proper 
regard for racial integrity, and black and yellow folk are as eager as we to 
preserve their races, in order that each, unadulterated, may contribute 
its excellencies to the commonweal of humanity. But there is no Chris- 
tian justification for an outlook which assigns a lower economic level to 
nonwhites, maintains a caste system in jobs, denies the ballot on the basis 
of color to qualified citizens, and hems in the upward path of educated 
colored men and women by humiliating segregations from their white 
neighbors. The race issue was the first social contention in the Church in 
New Testament days. Her outstanding thinker declared that Christ had 
abolished “the middle wall of partition,” and made men of every race 
brethren in Him. Could the Church of today, with equal boldness and 
clarity, teach the mind of her Lord and end in the hearts of her members 
racial prejudice, she would render an inestimable service to national unity 
by weakening “Jimcrowism” and similar unchristian barricades, and she 
would clear her gospel to mankind of the hypocrisy which gives the lie 
to brotherhood in Christ. 

Practically, this involves that in communities in this country where 
there are small numbers of nonwhites—too small for them to wish a 
congregation of their own—they should be hospitably welcomed to our 
white congregations; and that in communities where separate racial con- 
gregations are desired by minority groups every effort should be made 
for meetings of fellowship, where members of all races feel vividly and 
proclaim to outsiders their oneness in the Church. 

When we look squarely at the obstacles which the in-pressing kingdom 
of God meets today, it is clear that the sectarian divisions in the organ- 
ization of the Church hinder the carrying out of God’s purpose with de- 
termination. No one familiar with the problems of supplying the gospel 
to men and women in uniform and to workers in defense industries can 
have failed to be harassed and burdened with the inefficiency, waste and 
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weakness which these divisions bring upon our non-Roman churches. 
Further, in the light of the gigantic tasks in international, economic and 
interracial relations, and in spreading the evangel of Christ and establishing 
vital churches everywhere, at home and abroad, these divisions seem ir- 
relevant and obsolete encumbrances. They affront the intelligence of 
men of determined purpose to let God’s Kingdom come in. Impatient 
hands should uproot the traditionalism and inertia in Christians by which 
these divisions are continued, and should lay hold of and remake the or- 
ganization of our needlessly separated Christian fellowship. 

Obviously, for us Presbyterians, the first obligation is to reunite 
our own household of faith. We have talked about it long enough. Much 
time and effort have been devoted to planning it. This is a day for those 
of determined purpose in all branches of our Presbyterian family with 
impatient hands to push down the sundering walls and to set up the 
ready-to-hand organization of our Communion. Our endeavor toward 
unity only begins here. The ecumenical movement is afoot on several 
continents, where Christians are responding to God’s call to show a shat- 
tered world in a unified, witnessing, worshiping and working Church 
a real community, the agent and illustration of a new Christendom. Our 
Presbyterian Church has a noble record in its hearty espousal of efforts 
to unite organically the members in spirit of Christ’s body. In this crucial 
hour when a world lies torn and bleeding, we should hush every defeatist 
murmur and take bold and believing leadership in realigning and solidi- 
fying the Church, that through her our in-pressing God may in Christ 
reconcile a world unto Himself and heal the breaches among its races 
and nations. 

And what a potent incentive the Church has at this moment to dis- 
charge her ministry of reconciliation, without which no real peace will be 
won and the toils, hardships and bloodshed of warriors for a juster world 
will have been in vain! As the constraint of Christ’s love at Calvary 
created the Church and committed her to her embassy for Him, so the 
sacrifices for liberty and righteousness of countless involuntary victims 
of this conflict, and of the host of those who bravely offer themselves and 
their loved ones, impel us to a new dedication. Manifestly, the sacrifices 
of sinning men, and the sacrifice once for all of the sinless Son of God, 
cannot be equated. But there is a kinship between Him, the Crucified, 
who feeds us with His broken body and outpoured blood, and all who are 
offered or who lay themselves on the altar to set free an enslaved world. 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD PRESSES IN 


Accomplishing their destination upon the waters, 
And upon the heavens which are above the waters, 
And within the oceans which are below the waters, 
And upon the islands and continents at war— 
Faithfully fulfilling their destinations and commands 
To redeem us to God out of their blood, 

Died the young men, strong of youth and of limb. 
And behold, Jesus placed in their innocent hands 
The weapons of Satan with which to perform 
The work of the devil—the necessary evil 

To redeem us to God out of their blood; 


And Christ who knew 

His hour had come 

Looked out alone 

From the cross where he hung 

And communed with His soul . . . 
“The feast is laid, 

The table’s spread, 

The mutilated 

And the dead 

Are everywhere, 

On land and sea 

And in the air”; 

And He distributed 

The wine and bread— 
“This is my body 

Which is given for you— 

This is the blood 

I freely shed— 

Take, eat, and drink of Me,” 

He said; 

And all partook 

Of wine and bread.’ 


Many are the ways in which the sacrifice of Christ for the sins of 
the world must be shared, generation after generation, that the Kingdom 
of God may press in and reign over men. The woes and pains, the cruel 
torture of spirits and the offering up of lives, in our Golgotha when dark- 
ness is over all the earth, continue the crucifixion of Christ and constrain us. 
They impel us to draw closer to fellow churchmen of every name, to put the 
Christian Church out in front of this generation in responsibility for a 
world, in economic justice, in the social inclusiveness of her membership, 
and in her insistence on brotherhood among races. The Kingdom of God 
is pressing in through the staggering events of our appalling day. Dare 
the Church stand irresolute with hesitant hands? 


* “The Crucifixion,” by Mary Britton Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 





Kierkegaard—The Danish Jeremiah 


Davin WEsLEY SoPER 


HIS man appeared to the world he challenged as the epitome of 

} austerity. But he was regarded by his secretary—his Baruch, or, 

if you like, his Luke—as the incarnation of gracious host, mag- 
nanimous employer, and generous friend. 

Five personal relationships are to be observed as of more than super- 
ficial influence upon the living development of the inward dialectical 
battle we call Sgren Aabye Kierkegaard, the Danish Jeremiah. The rela- 
tionships were those with his brooding father, Michael Pedersen; with 
the object of his frustrated love, Regine Olsen; with the editorial evil 
genius of the comic paper, The Corsair; with the incarnation of Danish 
organized religion, Bishop J. P. Mynster, and, perhaps most pivotal of 
all, with himself before and after his moment of enlightenment during 
Holy Week meditations in the year 1848. 

Sgren was born at Copenhagen, May 5, 1813, the youngest of Michael 
Pedersen’s sons. As a child of the retired and well-to-do woollen draper, 
Sgren was given every educational opportunity. That the other children 
likewise received the available best is attested by the fact that an older 
brother, Peter C. Kierkegaard, rose to eminence as Bishop of Aalborg. 

The story of S. K., as established custom permits us to call him, is the 
inward drama of a thinker—a thinker perpetually harassed by persistent 
questions within and by perennial conflict without, a thinker tormented 
unceasingly by an excessive sensitivity. 

First in point of time, perhaps first, as well, in formative significance 
upon the heightened intensity of Sgren’s inner life, expressed alike in his 
published works and in his notebooks or diaries, was the harrowing in- 
fluence of his father’s melancholy self-condemnation. While a peasant 
lad tending sheep on the moors: of western Jutland, painfully aware of 
loneliness and poverty, the boy Michael mounted a hillock and solemnly 
cursed God. His prosperity, which began soon after in Copenhagen, he 
came to suspect as itself the evidence that both he and his family were 
doomed. The prevalent pietism and his own introspective nature sharp- 
ened almost to a fixation his belief that he had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost. Nor was his feeling that he was under sentence of eternal death 
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relieved by the other great sin of his life—an illicit relation with his 
housekeeper, who, four months later, became his second wife. 

As a youth, Sgren came to surmise that a cloud of mystery hung 
over his father and himself, yet the discovery of his father’s sins, shortly 
before the aged Michael’s death, shook him like an earthquake, and 
focussed his serious attention upon the problem of becoming a Chris- 
tian. This specific problem was to remain central in all his subsequent 
thinking and writing. In fact, it was to become a term, in the history of 
Christian thought, almost interchangeable with the name S. K. At the 
time of the “earthquake,” Sgren made a note of the circumstance and its 
effect. Later, when Bishop Kierkegaard was shown the hidden comment, 
unearthed by H. P. Barfod, first editor of S. K.’s posthumous papers, he 
burst into tears with the cry, “That is our father’s history and ours also.” 
The father bequeathed to his sons his own remarkable intellectual gifts, 
as well as his melancholy, and notwithstanding his stern religious severity 
won their abiding affection. 

Passion, seldom separate from cool if circuitous self-analysis, is the 
Kierkegaardian characteristic—both in his personality and in his books 
which are his imperious intellectual impulses brought to print. Like 
Jeremiah he stood alone in his generation, pursuing with iron will his 
task to capture in words less frail than his body the direct, decisive awful 
imperative of personal submission to the Lord Christ. He would not 
allow anyone to be regarded as the measure of a Christian, least of all 
himself, and thus admittedly Denmark’s most original mind, exhausted 
his inheritance and health, endured the denunciation of thé religious and 
the derision of the populace. 

At twenty-five years of age, the time of his father’s death, he was 
constrained to live with earnestness, and, fulfilling his father’s wish, he 
passed his examination for ordination in the Established Church and took 
his degree at the university. 

Presently he met Regine Olsen at the home of the R¢grdams (p. 119, 
The Journals, Dru Translation, 1938), and not long after became engaged. 
That his love for Regine was unfeigned is clearly manifest in its power 
through all his subsequent years. Indeed, her love for him was equally 
genuine. She accepted without recorded complaint his strange wooing— 
he read sermons to her by the hour. She pled with tears that he not for- 
sake her when his conviction that he was unfit for marriage drove him 
to renounce their engagement. Throughout her many years as the wife 
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of Friederick Schlegel, Governor of the Virgin Islands, she read to her 
tranquil husband all her former lover’s published works. The engagement, 
broken after little over a year, left its mark particularly on his earlier 
writing, giving it emotional tension and vivid imagery, deepening the 
somber quality of his mood, sharpening his consecration to the solitary 
pursuit of the stature of a Christian. 

Whether or not S. K. was fully or even in part aware of his method 
at the beginning of his eight years of prolific literary activity, he was, in 
very fact, taking his prospective readers on an inescapable pilgrimage 
from the subethical level of aesthetics through the level of universal 
ethics to “the Individual in absolute relation to the Absolute,” the level 
of impassioned faith. His carefully fabricated characters, the pseudonymous 
authors of all his works of “indirect communication,” do not speak for 
him at all, and this must be well understood, but in every part, so fertile is 
the Kierkegaardian imagination, they express their own representative 
points of view. Socrates, the central figure in S. K.’s graduation thesis 
on “Irony,” had uniformly sought by his irony to bring his hearers to a 
sense of their own ignorance, by his “maieutic” to give them intellectual 
birth. Adopting the Socratic method, S. K. in the persons of his pseu- 
donymous authors took his stand at the side of the representative indi- 
viduals whom he sought to deliver from their false belief that they were 
Christians. S. K. put his own name on the title page of his works, either 
as editor or as author, only when the matter presented approximated 
his own standpoint. His task was to deliver individuals who would hear 
his words from aesthetic dilettantism to decisive and responsible ethical 
action, then from abstract ethics, from the intellectual dilettantism of 
speculation and the subjective strait jacket of the Hegelian “system” to 
the existential, that is, the actual passion of living personal faith. The 
hearer was to be delivered from his bondage to sensuality, and as well 
from his bondage to intellectual abstraction, into the unconditional sur- 
render of “the Individual in absolute relation to the Absolute.” There, 
in simple, personal, total fellowship with Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
both aesthetics and ethics, in their roles as servants rather than masters, 
would be caught up into the infinite passion of faith. Christians by birth, 
just as Jews are Jews by birth, convinced that the way was easy, were to 
be brought to a vivid realization that they were not Christians at all, and 
that to become Christian they would be presented with difficulties almost 
insuperable. The Church which had forgotten the primary necessity of 
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individual repentance and surrender, which preached peace without the 
sword, which had become the mute maidservant of Hegelian philosophy, 
similarly stood in desperate need of deliverance from dilettantism of sense 
and mind to serious Christianity. Actual Christianity, to put the matter in 
its essential simplicity, had somehow to be reintroduced into Christendom. 

In The Point of View for My Work As An Author (1848), written, 
of course, at the peak rather than at the beginning of the literary sequence, 
S. K. divided his own works into three groups: “Away From Aesthetics,” 
including the seven books from Either/Or to Stages On Life’s Way; 
“Away From Speculation,” from Philosophical Fragments to Two Ethico- 
Religious Treatises; and “Becoming a Christian” or “Back to Christianity!” 
from Concept of Dread to Two Discourses for Communion. Like Dante, 
who in the De Monarchia described the Divine Comedy as a picture of a 
free man on his earthly pilgrimage before God choosing his own doom or 
through patient cleansing rising to Divine Fellowship, S. K. saw his work 
also in three levels: hopeless sensuality, the level of despair; the necessity 
of the decision, the level of ethico-religious commitment; and simple 
Christianity, the level of the passion of faith. One thinks also of Pascal’s 
three levels of body, mind and charity (or holiness), or, among the evan- 
gelical humanists of our day, led by Dean Lynn Harold Hough of Drew 
University, of the similar three levels of subhuman, human and Divine. 
Instead of beginning at the level of his conclusion, thus excluding indi- 
viduals unable to begin on that high plateau, or beginning on the plane of 
skepticism where Paul Elmer More engaged modern attention, S. K. 
began with the aesthetic dilettantes, hoping to force them step by step, 
“wounding them from behind,” to the serious pursuit of actuality in faith. 

Once the nature of the pilgrimage is clearly understood, one may 
without too great difficulty follow S. K. on his sometimes circuitous, even 
labyrinthine way. The subjective journey began with Either/Or (Feb- 
ruary, 1843), a work in two parts, A’s Papers and B’s Papers, ostensibly 
edited by Victor Eremita. A’s Papers depict the life of sensuous enjoy- 
ment, and they include the misquoted but celebrated Seducer’s Diary. 
B’s papers, letters to A, show that a higher aesthetic condition is available 
only to the ethico-religious man who is moved by duty, that the purely 
sensual individual, in his choice of himself, has become a personality only ' 
on the level of despair. The closing sermon presents what at the time 
were to S. K. the two essential elements in the ethico-religious personality: 
“Before God we are always in the wrong” and “Only the truth that 
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edifies is truth for Thee.” At this stage S. K. is less concerned with the 
end of the pilgrimage than with the individual’s decisive choice of his own 
personality. Taken alone, without regard to the continuing journey, it is 
understandable that a group of fledgling Kierkegaardians in Germany, 
proceeding from this position, and with greater desire for decisiveness than 
criticism of goals, joined the ranks of the messianic Hitler. 

In October of the same year there came from S. K.’s restless pen, 
and published, as were all his works, at his own expense, two companion 
volumes, Fear and Trembling and Repetition. ‘The first presents the 
infinite passion of faith, the “Individual in absolute telation to the Ab- 
solute,” in whom aesthetics and ethics have been sublimated—Abraham, 
resigned to his son’s unethical sacrifice, yet believing in his deliverance, 
silent before men and utterly obedient before God, the knight of faith. 
The second presents an abortive as contrasted with a successful transition 
to the level of faith. A young man seeks to pass from the aesthetic to the 
religious plane but for lack of true penitence becomes merely a romanticist. 
Job humbled himself utterly before God and regained all, and more than, 
he had lost. The Repetition was, as in Fear and Trembling, the “Indi- 
vidual in absolute relation to the Absolute,” or, simply, existential faith. 

The argument of Either/Or is repeated in different form, with a 
sharper delineation of the level of penitence, in Stages on Life’s Way 
(April, 1845), edited by Hilarius Bookbinder. The first section, related 
by William Afham, displays in a greatly extended symposium on love, 
reminiscent of the Platonic dialogue, the futility of the aesthetic dilettante. 
The second pictures the decisive individual who accepts the responsibilities 
of marriage—an appreciative appraisal of life on the ethical level. The 
third section, “Guilty/Not Guilty,” by one Frater Taciturnus, the most 
important part of the book, is a resumé of the psychological suffering 
which attended Kierkegaard’s break-off of engagement with Regine. Iso- 
lated from a natural human life, and isolated before God by a deep sense 
of guilt, the subject of the narrative is driven toward religion in its highest 
form, yet achieves only an approximation. 

The various Edifying Discourses, which were published alongside 
these volumes seeking to release men from the level of aesthetics, were 
designed to guide the possibly awakened reader to the level of faith, and 
to bear witness that S. K. was from the first a religious author and in no 
sense to be identified with his pseudonymous characters. 

With Philosophical Fragments, by Johannes Climacus (June, 1844), 
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began the more deeply serious aspect of S. K.’s work. He signed his 
name approvingly as editor. The problem was, “How to become a Chris- 
tian?” but another question had first to be considered, a question not of the 
“How” but of the “What” of faith; namely, “How can an eternal salvation 
be based upon an historical event?” Aesthetics was the former, speculation 
the present, object of attack. An appearance of God in time could not be 
other than a paradox unavailable to any purely intellectual understanding. 
Thought could neither reject nor explain God in time. The paradox, be- 
fore which the intellect is abased, could be grasped only in the decisive 
passion of faith, the actual unconditional surrender of belief and obedience. 

The fuller treatment of “How to become a Christian,” dealing not 
with the objective “What” but with the subjective “How,” was the de- 
finitive volume, Concluding Unscientific Postscript (February, 1846), 
again by Johannes Climacus with S. K. the approving editor. The indi- 
vidual’s passionate desire for salvation rejects the cold proof from biblical 
theology, from the visible existence of a great establishment called the 
Church, and from Hegelian philosophy, which, by identifying thought and 
being, destroyed the paradox and dissolved responsible personality. A 
system of existence is not available to man; it is for God alone. Man 
can create only a logical system. The paradox for thought, that the 
Absolute has entered into time relations, can be appropriated only by 
the believer, the surrendered man of faith. Upon earth the believer 
strives with passion after perfect individuality before God, in absolute 
relation to the Absolute and in relative relation to the relative. 

At this point S. K. believed the sequence of his works was complete, 
and considered accepting a rural pastorate. His martyrdom by ridicule, 
or, to use his own description, being “trampled to death by geese,” brought 
him back sharply to the immediate conflict. In 1846, S. K. invited The 
Corsair, a satirical journal edited by M. A. Goldschmidt, his friend, who 
hitherto had treated him with veneration, to attack him in its columns. 
The Corsair accepted the invitation and proceded to satirize his person, his 
clothes—one pant-leg shorter than the other—and his book titles, both with 
articles and comic cartoons. He realized that Christendom was waning, 
that between the worldling and the believer a great gulf was fixed. 

During Holy Week meditations in 1848, as he sat before the altar, 
like the earlier Wesley in Aldersgate, his heart was strangely warmed. 
All things became new—and at once he felt that “indirect communication” 
must end; that it was time to speak out with boldness, to bear witness 
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with humble simplicity and without fear. Like the solemn summary 
of decisive faith which Pascal carried over his heart, “Certitude! Certi- 
tude!” S. K.’s description of his experience is classic. “My whole 
being is changed. My reserve and self-isolation is broken—lI must speak. 
Lord, give Thy grace” (p. 235, Journals, cited). 

At once a new tone and a new depth became apparent in his “direct 
communication,” and he signed his own name as author of his work. 
Among his first offerings with the new accent were, Edifying Discourses in 
Various Spirits, The Deeds of Love and Christian Discourses. Edifying 
Discourses, like chapters in the Postscript, emphasized the suffering of 
strenuous inward striving after the will of God, and, as well, the suffering 
of separation from the uncomprehending world. Here as always S. K. 
is seen moving among his syllables. The Deeds of Love stressed the com- 
mand of love, definitive to the Christian, which must guard even the 
suffering heart from hatred or bitterness. Christian Discourses set forth 
in four parts two central Kierkegaardian themes, that Christianity, in its 
very nature, must not seek defense but must ever attack, and that the 
Christian is and must be utterly uncomformable to the age. S. K. was 
preparing his ammunition for the coming frontal attack upon the worldly 
or dilettante Christianity incarnate in the Danish Establishment. 

His father’s priest, the priest of his own childhood, J. P. Mynster, 
Bishop of Denmark, was the focal personality embodying much that S. K. 
was to attack. His respect for a ecclesiastical authority was such that, after 
writing The Sickness Unto Death and Training in Christianity, he delayed 
sending either to the printer. Instead he wrote and published (1849) 
Two Short Ethico-Religious Treatises, the last of the books belonging 
properly to the group, “Away From Speculation.” The first of these 
dialectical discourses, for that is their character, solved S. K.’s problem— 
whether or not he had a right to launch his attack upon shallowly conven- 
tional Christendom, an attack which would necessitate in some form his 
martyrdom. Only an apostle, he concluded—and who had a greater 
sense of mission than himself?—had a right to let himself be martyred 
for the truth. The age worshiped the genius because of its own aesthetic 
standard, but, as the second treatise develops, the apostle, whether genius 
or dullard, is under a yoke of separation from the aesthetic standard, is, in 
fact, utterly committed to a Master, even Christ. 

At length The Sickness Unto Death (1849) and Training in Chris- 
tianity (1850), came to publication, both under the name of Anti-Climacus, 
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with S. K. as editor. The new pseudonym was designed to clarify an issue; 
namely, that S. K. did not personally claim so lofty a spiritual achievement 
as the volumes described, but rather that they presented the true measure 
by which both himself and the age were judged and found wanting. The 
“Back to Christianity” group, properly speaking, had been begun with 
The Concept of Dread (June, 1844), which had stressed the existential 
“leap,” alike of sin and of faith, born in the apprehensive anguish of a 
sense of responsibility. Yet with these two books of 1849 and 1850 the 
third Kierkegaardian movement came to mature and brilliant reality. 
“Becoming a Christian” was no longer a dialectical movement in thought, 
but an existential movement in person. The Sickness Unto Death was sin 
defined as despair, conscious or unconscious. Sin and hopelessness were 
equatable, and the sole remedy, the self-surrender of existential faith, was 
also the complete remedy, destroying even the memory of despair. Traim- 
ing in Christianity presented a dilemma, the necessity of discipleship as 
over against the possibility of the offense. It was not Christ on a visible 
throne but Christ on a cross of humiliation who said, “Come unto Me.” 
To the disciple of simple and total belief, the intervening years since 
Calvary were neither here nor there. The disciple, if, perchance, a dis- 
ciple at all, was immediately contemporaneous with Christ, personally, 
existentially, living faithfully in the very Presence of his Lord. 

For Self-Examination and Judge for Yourselves (1851) were a fresh 
summary of the central Kierkegaardian contention that Christianity, pre- 
cisely speaking, no longer existed in Christendom, that what was thought 
to be Christianity was only its travesty. 

Mynster, from whom S. K. looked through three patient years for 
a humble admission of inward churchly apostasy, chose to be offended by 
the accusations, and ate the bread of bitterness in silence. At Mynster’s 
death in January, 1854, H. L. Martensen, later the Bishop’s successor, 
called him affectionately, in the funeral oration, “A witness for the truth” 
maintaining the apostolic heritage. Kierkegaard was committed, both by 
previous polemic and by his deep penetration into the actual character of 
the contemporary Church, to make strong protest against this bland misuse 
of words. Suffering, a universal characteristic of the true witness, had 
simply not been present in the life of the Danish primate, and S. K.’s 
article in The Fatherland in December, after Martensen’s appointment 
to the vacant See, emphasized Mynster’s failure. Martensen replied 
spiritedly, if inconclusively, amidst the popular uproar, that S. K. was 
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little better than “a Thersites who danced upon the tombs of heroes.” 
(Quoted by Frederik Kristian Nielsen, Bishop of Aarhus, Denmark, p. 330, 
Vol. VI, Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 1910.) 
A fierce controversy arose, similar in the Kierkegaardian purpose at least 
to the earlier war between the serious and demanding Pascal and the Jesuit- 
- ical casuists. Eventually S. K. issued the nine numbers of The Moment, 
casting all dissembling aside, and openly declaring, with masterful irony 
and pointed epithet, at times with bitterness and ruthlessness, that the 
Church was not Christian; that Christianity was nonexistent, and all honest 
men were under obligation to sever themselves from the Church until it 
confessed its apostasy and sought obedient return to its assigned character. 

In September, 1855, S. K. fainted on a Copenhagen street, and was 
carried to a public hospital. He had withdrawn the last of his funds from 
the bank, funds for which he had never accepted interest, and these were 
to be exhausted at his death, November 11, 1855. To the last his humble 
trust in God was clearly apparent to his friend, Pastor Emil Boesen, from 
whom, however, as a clergyman of the apostate Establishment, he refused 
the Sacrament. 

In bodily and mental suffering, in the Pauline “loss of all things,” 
he had striven with absolute self-surrender and singleness of purpose to be, 
in simple actuality, the Christian his works described. He had been the 
Danish Jeremiah, perhaps, as well, the Danish Stephen. 


DILETTANTISM AND HiGH SERIOUSNESS 


When words have lost the sharpness of their meanings, then the 
instruments of human communication have become useless, minds have 
become blurred and great loyalties have become casual trivialities. The 
voice of a crying need, and the voice of God call forth from the crowd the 
individual, to summon words back to their vivid meanings, to summon men 
back to the humble and honest use of words. 

Confucius at the court of the Province of Lu, Plato at the court of 
the city of Syracuse, Jeremiah in the Jerusalem market place, Pascal 
writing the Provincial Letters to the quibbling doctors of the Sorbonne— 
all had in common a central passion to restore to words their meanings, 
to pierce the haze of blurred thinking and bring sharply into focus the 
simple, existential fact of human responsibility, to arouse men from lethargy 
of mind and spirit and confront them both with their inescapable dilemma 
and with the absolute necessity, temporal and eternal, of their decision. 
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Humor is a redemptive constituent of life, but it is also true, on 
the one hand, that the true humorists have used words and meanings 
sharply, not fuzzily, and, on the other hand, that Rome fell because the 
citizens understood laughter but not that barbarians had pierced the 
frontiers of the Empire. Not bread and wisdom, but bread and circuses, 
were the Roman preoccupations, and wisdom that is not existential, humble 
in its responsibility, is not wisdom but folly. 

A luxuriant life of the flesh coupled with an indecisive life of the 
spirit has proven the central seed of decay not alone in Rome but in 
Jerusalem as well, in every national decline—contemporary and historical. 
Kierkegaard in Copenhagen was, as he desired to be considered beyond 
his death, “That Individual” to whom was committed the strenuous labor 
of awakening a slumbering generation. It is, for this reason, that his 
message is peculiarly contemporaneous with all generations, particularly 
our own. Commitment to a loyalty is not widely comprehended in our 
time. True, the allied nations are under circumstantial obligation to 
secure a national allegiance of sufficient strength to underwrite a serious 
war effort. War is, in this sense at least, the great recoverer of a sense of 
the serious. Both here and hereafter the individual, the Church and 
the state stand or fall by reason of the serious consequences of their de- 
cisions. This fact gave Kierkegaard “fear and trembling”; it was his 
single purpose to confront his own age with this same necessary awareness, 
that its dilettantism of aesthetics and Hegelian speculation might make 
room for a recovery of Christian decisiveness—a decisiveness aware of its 
immediate responsibility to God and man, aware of its guilt also, that guilt 
which made the decisiveness of actual faith a necessity. All men were 
confronted with God upon a Cross, and but two alternatives were avail- 
able to them: they might by-pass Him and continue the weary pursuit 
of indecisive despair, or they might make living surrender to the total 
discipline of His will. 

Life was serious and each “instant” decisive, to man, to Church, and 
to nation, and a loyalty once given could not be recalled. Cake could not, 
at one and the same time, be possessed as an object of speculative delight, 
and eaten. Had Kierkegaard lived in our time his words would have been 
not less keen-edged than they were. An inescapable either/or confronts 
the nation, the Church and the individual. On the one side is dilettantism, 
on the other an irrevocable self-commitment: a commitment either to the 
twin tyrannies of the material and the speculative; that is, the relative, 
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or a commitment to the will of the Divine. Holiness and justice, Saviour, 
Master, and Helper were so many lost words in Kierkegaard’s generation, 
as in ours, and before these words could be reclaimed the word responsi- 
bility, or seriousness, or decision, had to be recovered. 

Dilattantism and the self-surrender of high seriousness, these were 
to Kierkegaard, as they have been to all prophets and seers, as, indeed, they 
must be to us, the twin alternatives of man’s inescapable dilemma. 


Tue Parapox, THE Leap anp ConTEMPORANEITY WITH CHRIST 


Patly, as patly as could be conceived in twenty-one volumes, Hegel 
had drawn all the ends of the world into a closed system. Unfortunately 
the “system” was a problem purely in thought, a movement in speculation, 
and therefore neatly bypassed both the existential and the dilemma, or the 
Paradox, or the true. There was no cleavage, either within man’s nature, 
between impulse and government, or between man and God. All gulfs 
were ignored—the “system” was satisfyingly complete, closed. Life, 
divine, human, or subhuman, was confined to the sphere of relativity. 
All was to be discovered within the flux, within the stream—and all 
struggling was not between certainties but between relativities. 

The essential result of the Hegelian domination of German and 
Danish thought was the inevitable suspension of decisive, personal re- 
sponsibility, the delivery of the human, moral and spiritual problem into 
indecisive speculation. The pulpits of the age resounded with Hegelian 
echoes. Existential responsibility had gone by the board. 

Into this overneat monistic formula all things had been forced. Into 
this world of essential suspension of decisive personal responsibility came 
the Kierkegaardian “paradox,” restoring the existential dimension and 
thus destroying the Hegelian system, restoring the break between God 
and man and thus doubly confounding Hegelianism. Hegel had ignored 
both the actual existential freedom of the responsible, personal man, and, 
as well, the Platonic and Christian doctrine of the gulf fixed between 
Ideal and Phenomenal worlds. Kierkegaard restored both the responsible 
free personality and the break between the Divine and human worlds, and 
thus leveled into debris the ambitious Hegelian scaffolding. 

“The Paradox” was the Word made flesh, God in time—an event 
in history not subject either to rational defense or rejection, an item 
available only to the existential surrender of belief, the infinite passion 
of faith. In his maieutic Socrates had delivered his disciples into them- 
selves by revealing to them their ignorance; that is, he had been the best 
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possible human teacher. The Christian Paradox, however, presented man 
with a divine Teacher who was Himself the Lesson, a divine Saviour who 
was in himself the Awakener and the Cleanser of man’s consciousness of 
guilt, a divine Lord to whom no other offering than the total actual 
self-surrender of belief, “the leap,” was acceptable. 


“The projected hypothesis indisputably makes an advance upon Socrates, which 
is apparent at every point. Whether, therefore, it is more true than the Socratic 
doctrine cannot be decided in the same breath, since we have here assumed a new 
organ: Faith; a new presupposition: the consciousness of Sin; a new decision: The 
Moment; and a new Teacher: God in time.” (p. 93, Philosophical Fragments.) 


The Socratic skepticism had destroyed the Sophists’ neat formulae; 
Kierkegaard demolished the Hegelian by-passing of the personal. The 
Kierkegaardian individual is under necessity of living; that is, the necessity 
of decision within the inescapable context of existential responsibility. 
Both sin and faith, as the only alternate possibilities available as modes 
of actual self-commitment, are “leaps”; that is, decisions, springs, wagers, 
made in a context of insufficient knowledge, each carrying with it its own 
inevitable character, habit and destiny, its own irrevocable results in time 
and in eternity, in Church and in state. 

Subjectively, what it is to become a Christian is defined thus: 


“The decision lies in the subject. The appropriation is the paradoxical inward- 
ness which is specifically different from all other inwardness. The thing of being 
a Christian is not determined by the ‘what’ of Christianity but by the ‘how’ of the 
Christian. This ‘how’ can only correspond with one thing, the absolute paradox. 
. . » To believe is specifically different from all other appropriation and inward- 
ness. Faith is the objective uncertainty due to the repulsion of the absurd held fast 
by the passion of inwardness, which in this instance is intensified to the utmost 
degree. This formula fits only the believer, no one else, not a lover, not an 
enthusiast, not a thinker, but simply and solely the believer who is related to the 
absolute paradox.” (p. 540, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, cited.) 


The “Individual in absolute relation to the Absolute” (p. 182, Fear 
and Trembling, cited), while in relative relation to the relative (p. 9, 
Postscript, cited), is the Knight of faith, absorbed in the highest and 
finest passion of mankind, the passion of faith, of inward striving before 
God, is, in a word, the Christian, and, with the group, the true Church. 
Toward this full measure of the acceptable Church he sought to force, 
with dialectic, the wayward steps of Christendom, and perchance restore 
also the awareness within the renewed Church of its unavoidable complete 
separation from the spiritually indifferent world. 

Of the believer: “It is human to cry out and human to weep among 
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those who are weeping, but it is a greater thing to believe, a more blessed 
thing to contemplate the believer” (p. 15, Fear and Trembling, cited). 
Of the Church: 


“And certainly there is an infinite difference between this: to act as if Christi- 
anity were in existence, and were in existence in all of these millions, and in these 
thousands of parsons—there is an infinite difference between that and this: to admit 
that this whole thing is not really Christianity but a human accomodation, which 
precisely by the help of the admission (for without this the accomodation is a break 
with Christianity) stands in relation to true Christianity, stands in relation to be- 
coming sober.” (pp. 156-157, Judge for Yourselves! cited.) 

Or, to express differently the same existential “leap” of the Chris- 
tian believer, his responsible decision and acceptance of a yoke: 

“T say therefore also . . . that my Christianity is not the true Christianity, 
it is an approximation. Perhaps there are many in this case whose Christianity is 
an approximation. One ought, however, to be a little careful about this term, 
‘approximation,’ so as not to extend it so far as to include him whose Christianity 
is departure from Christianity.” (p. 216, Ibid). 

The Paradox, or the divine-human Person who bridged the quali- 
tative disjunction between time and eternity, confronts the individual. 
There are finally but two responses available to him: the “leap” of belief 
necessitating living surrender to the will of the Lord through the length 
and strength of the years, or the “leap” of unbelief with the perpetual 
by-passing of the Lord. Every individual by the necessity of “existence” 
is the walking, breathing incarnation of his own responsible decision. 
But what of the possibility of offense? What of the intervening years 
between 29 A. D. and the modern century? What of the valid and con- 
clusive testimony of the Scriptures, of the Church and of philosophy? 
These questions, though superficially different, all have one answer in 
common from Kierkegaard. 

One immediately thinks of Saint Beuve’s definition of a classic, as 
“easily contemporaneous with all time,” or of the similar Arnoldian em- 
phasis, translated from literature to life, from volumes to persons. The 
Kierkegaardian “contemporaneous disciple” carries precisely this essential 
meaning, and to grasp the idea is to answer at one time all the foregoing 
questions. Disciples of the first century, or of the nineteenth, are alike 
faced not with Christ upon a heavenly throne as the object of their leap 
of surrendering faith, but rather with a humiliated figure upon a Cross 
who extends the invitation, “Come unto Me.” Established Christendom 
took it for granted that there was no possibility of offense, thus filling 
its churches with pseudobelievers who would have been speedily weeded 
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out if they had ever been confronted with the despised figure with a crown 
of thorns inviting them to discipleship. The possibility of offense ac- 
centuated the necessary “leap” of surrendering belief—a decision, or 
wager, made with incomplete knowledge yet utter responsibility, or, as 
More has said, “with intellectual impotence and moral responsibility.” 

The intervening years since Calvary are neither here nor there. To 
a believer in any age the problem is identical, for the qualitative dis- 
junction is the same, the break between ideal and phenomenal worlds, 
the Paradox of God in time is the same, the inescapable “leap” of belief 
or unbelief is the same, the possibility of the offense is the same, the same 
also are the living surrender and the inward separation from the world. 

The testimony of the intervening centuries, great as it is, likewise 
is without ability to enforce true discipleship. The Scriptures, the enduring 
Church, and supporting philosophies are excellent witnesses, perhaps, where 
they have been existentially true to standard, yet the individual becomes 
a Christian by direct confrontation with the Paradox and by the inward 
and personal leap of faith. Put in other words, the disciple who hears the 
Master’s voice and follows, like the sheep and the shepherd, makes the 
same necessary decision in any age, makes it in view of the same difficulties, 
the same alternatives, and makes it in the same existential way unto the 
same Lord: 


“Tt is eighteen hundred years and more since Jesus Christ walked here on 
earth. But this is not an event like other events which, only when they are bygone, 
pass over into history, and then as events long bygone, pass over into forgetfulness. 
No, His presence here on earth never becomes a bygone event, and never becomes 
more and more bygone—in case faith is to be found on earth. And if not, then, 
indeed, at that very instant it is a long, long time since He lived. But so long as 
there is a believer, such a one must, in order to become such, have been, and as a 
believer must continue to be, just as contemporary with His presence on earth as were 
those (first) contemporaries. ‘This contemporaneousness is the condition of faith, 
and more closely defined it is faith.” (p. 9, Training in Christianity, cited.) 


The Paradox, the Leap and the Contemporaneous Disciple, as they 
are the three essential Kierkegaardian ideas which demolished the Hegelian 
relativity and the dilettante aesthetics into which Christendom had fallen 
—are they not, as well, in our time, the essential bridgeheads against 
which all contemporary systems of relativity must break, whether of 
Spengler, or Toynbee, of Nietzsche or Rosenberg, of Marx, Freude, or 
Dewey? Put in different form, does not the Paradox, the divine-human 
Person, remain the Stone of Stumbling upon which all gospels of the 
flux must fall, lest, falling upon them, He grind them to powder? 





The Memoirs of the Devil’ 


Crecit F. Ristow 


DO not write these memoirs because my day is done. I have no need 
| to preserve the glories of my past, for I have glory enough in the 

present. As for the future, I never felt more vigorous nor more 
confident than I do today. It is precisely because I have been so successful 
that I wish to set down in some detail the methods and policies which have 
come to such a happy issue. I am always glad when men envy success, 
and this record will give them the opportunity. After all, have I not 
been far more successful than God? 

Most works of this kind begin with personal matters, but it is not 
in my nature to do that. Who I am, and what my origins were, I will 
not discuss. My names have been Legion, and countless ideas have been 
entertained as to my nature. Anciently the Hebrews called me Satan. 
More recently I have been known as Lucifer, “bearer of light.” The man 
in the street, who speaks of me with engaging familiarity, calls me simply 
“the Devil.” In their cloisters the padres regard me with respect, though 
not with love except in a few instances. To most of them I am a theolog- 
ical abstraction; to a few I am still a superstition to be warded off with 
holy water, which I am reputed to hate. (As a matter of fact, I rather 
like it!) The intelligentsia pooh-pooh my existence, and regard me as a 
museum piece. My friends take me as as a matter of course, and often 
quite ignore me! 

All this is entirely to my taste. I have found that confusion is im- 
mensely favorable to my purpose; when I can create confusion about 
anything, I am delighted! I have no love for order and definiteness, but 
confusion, disorder and disagreement are my very life. When men dis- 
agree about my nature, and then quarrel about their disagreements, my 
destiny is fulfilled. Men may think what they please about me, if only 
they will quarrel about it. Even if I had no existence, a quarrel about 
me would bring me to life! I thrive on hate and confusion, and the prev- 
alence of both in the modern world is at once the mark of my success 
and the index of my vitality. I 


I have not always been as prosperous as I am today. I still smart 
under the memory of my first defeat at the hands of the Adversary. I 


2 With acknowledgment to C. S. Lewis and his Screwtype Letters. 
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ruled, uncontested, over chaos and confusion. The universe was neither 
water nor dry land, neither day nor night, neither living nor dead, neither 
good nor bad. It was only—chaos! But the Spirit of my Adversary 
moved upon the face of chaos, and spoke order into being! I was stunned! 
Unless I could break the sure, strong beauty and peace of Eden, I knew 
that I was doomed. Everything was ordered and right; the very stars 
sang together as they took their appointed ways. All things were fresh 
and new and alive; there was as yet no death, no hate, no ignorance, no 
bitterness. Order and beauty reigned in serene completeness, and I was 
reduced to the precarious existence of a snake in the grass! 

But my opportunity soon came! The doting Adversary, in a weak 
moment, made a creature called Man. He made him in His own image; 
that is, He gave him a mind to discern and a will to choose between good 
and evil, between order and chaos. He even shared some of His own 
creative power with His creature, so that Man was able to create things 
and conditions that had not existed before. Moreover, my sentimental 
Enemy, finding that it was not good for His precious creature to live alone, 
made another similar creature called Woman. Thus at a single stroke 
sex and society and love and parenthood were introduced into this perfect 
Eden. Instantly I began to breathe the air of hope! Soon there would 
be many creatures, each with a mind of his own afd each sure that his 
opinions were more accurate than his neighbors’. I saw that chaos would 
soon come back, and from that moment I have made it my business to 
speed its return. The devices I have used, and the success I have had 
in their use, form the substance of these recollections. 

I came very near defeat, but I was not defeated. Eden might have 
been Paradise; it had all the requisite conditions. So might London or 
Berlin, Coventry or Hamburg, Rome or New Guinea, Stalingrad or Guadal- 
canal. These mortal fools have always lived just outside the gates of 
Paradise, looking longingly, desperately in—like starving children outside 
a baker’s window. It was no angel with a flaming sword that kept them 
out; I kept them out! When I please, I can disguise myself as an angel 
of light! Only when I am dead shall mortal men enter Paradise! 


II 


My Adversary endowed His creatures with a capacity called intelli- 
gence. That was a mistake! However, it opened to me one of my most 
fruitful opportunities. Endowed as they were with a modicum of in- 
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telligence, it was easy for me to convince men that their only enemy was 
ignorance. Soon I had them persuaded that if only they knew enough 
they could enter Paradise. So they set to work. Their rabbis and 
philosophers argued and debated, while their disciples solemnly set down 
their accumulating wisdom. Monks retired into monasteries and labored 
to copy out and preserve this growing mass of knowledge. Schools were 
formed to communicate this heritage to the young. The Church, which 
prides itself upon effectively opposing my designs, led in the development 
of education. Its ministers first taught the young in their parsonage 
parlors, and later—when the state took responsibility for elementary 
education—they founded academies and universities for higher education. 
At last university education became fashionable, and learning took on the 
characteristics of a religion, with robed processions and with Ph.D.’s 
for priests. From the minarets of the mosques of wisdom the muezzins 
cried, “There is no god but Knowledge, and Science is his prophet!” 

Of course, I was playing with fire. My fortune lies with chaos, and 
knowledge is the friend of order. Suppose these scientists should really 
set the world in order? Where would I be? I must admit that I suffered 
more defeats than I like to remember. Many a superstition that had been 
useful to me fell before the advance of knowledge. Astrology gave place 
to astronomy. Psychology took the place of witchcraft and necromancy. 
Scientific medicine supplanted the witch doctors. As men more and more 
understood the laws of the universe, they prospered more and more. It 
began to look as if they might yet win an earthly paradise. Disease after 
disease, once hopelessly fatal, yielded to medical discoveries. Life was 
lengthened and made more comfortable. The air was conquered, and the 
ocean depths. A means of communication was developed, so sensitive 
that a breath, drawn anywhere, could be heard around the world. Dic- 
tators, presidents and prime ministers could sit at their desks and harangue 
their followers by millions. Space and time were conquered; death itself 
was grudgingly retreating. The worshipers of Science had prayed to their 
god for a streamlined world, and they seemed to be getting it! 

I was not greatly worried, for I knew that the idol had feet of clay! 
_ I became a patron of learning, and encouraged my followers to worship 
at the altars of knowledge. Let men seek knowledge as an end; I would 
use it as a means to my own ends. How well I have succeeded can be 
known from the morning paper. An immense amount of knowledge and 
technical skill is required to build, to load, to arm and to navigate one ship 
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on the surface of the sea, and another beneath that surface. I use one to 
destroy the other! No one man can possibly comprehend all the knowl- 
edge and skill required to put a thousand heavy bombers into the air; to 
the common man, it is a miracle. To me,.it is a means of destroying, 
in a single night, a city that has been a thousand years in building. These 
mortals are accustomed to associate their God with the heavens, and me 
with the depths of the earth. I’ve turned the tables on them! ‘From the 
heavens I pour death, and they seek refuge underground! 

The war is the most spectacular, but by no means the only, instance 
of my interference ‘with the purposes of the Adversary. He made the 
world fruitful enough to supply all men with an abundance of all needful 
things. I have seen to it that while men were standing in breadlines, 
and children starving, corn has been burned for fuel, oranges drenched 
with kerosene, coffee dumped at sea, cotton plowed under, and meat 
animals slaughtered lest they multiply too fast! I have been noted for 
my ability to find work for idle hands, and in recent years I have been 
well supplied with them. I have watched with delight while man’s 
growing knowledge has concentrated power in huge machines. When the 
tools of production were an ax, a shovel and a plow, idleness was poverty 
and disgrace. Now the tools of production are million-dollar machines 
in great factories. The factories close when their operation becomes 
temporarily unprofitable; idle men wait outside gates that are locked and 
barred, until finally they are given a WPA shovel to lean upon until the 
gates open again. Of course, from my point of view, the WPA shovel is 
less desirable than the good, old-fashioned charity dole, but I have learned 
to make the best of what I have. The old Roman emperors held their 
world together with bread and circuses; the French and the Russian aris- 
tocrats held theirs together with pennies in beggars’ hats; the American 
politicians held theirs together with WPA shovels. I like the American 
way least of them all, but I will find a way to use it. Some of the men 
still lean on their shovels after the factory gates have opened. Their 
children petulantly complain to their mayors that the cities offer them 
no recreational opportunity except to get drunk. The outlook is excellent, 
and the pauper-dependent psychology is already established. 

If the precious creatures of the Adversary should ever hit upon a 
means to keep themselves usefully and consistently employed, it would 
be a blow to me. If they should ever undertake seriously to be responsible 
for themselves, it would be almost my death! However, I have other 
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devices. I will not make known the extent to which I have used man’s 
knowledge to destroy man’s hopes. That is my military secret, for if 
man once knew what a fool I have made of him he might—I only say that 
he might—change his ways. As things stand, I drink a toast to knowledge 
—let it grow from more to more, and I will use it for my own purposes! 


III 


My achievements have been attained by the relentless fostering of 
certain fundamental delusions, and by the exploitation of one great weak- 
ness in man. I will mention the delusions first, and before I conclude 
I will speak of the weakness. 

I have already spoken of one of the delusions—the notion that knowl- 
edge can, by itself, open the gates of Paradise. There is only one kind of 
knowledge that could do that—the kind spoken of by the pestilent Greek, 
Socrates, “Know thyself!” The Athenians were men after my own heart; 
they gave him poison! So long as men remain in ignorance of their own 
souls, they can know everything else in the universe with no hindrance 
from me. Knowledge of the world only makes men more effective in my 
service unless they also know themselves; then, I have lost them! Let 
men once know their weakness, and their potential greatness, and the 
Adversary has won them from me. My infernal blessing on all knowl- 
edge except self-knowledge; my blackest curse on that! 

A second delusion that has served me well is the myth of automatic 
progress. The poet Tennyson is seldom regarded as one of my disciples; 
I do not claim him. However, I can find ways to use even those who 
honestly hate me! If I can slip a sentence into an unsuspecting sermon, 
or an infernal but respectable-seeming idea into a Christian conversation, 
I am content. Tennyson was momentarily my servant when he said: 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 
There is truth in that. My propaganda is most effective when mingled 
with truth. The accursed thoughts of men are widened—a little, and 
slowly, and now and then. But they are not automatically widened, nor 
are they widened “with the process of the suns.” It suits me well that the 
men of the twentieth century regard their fathers of the nineteenth as 
fools. Hell has few joys to be compared with the spectacle of silly 
mortals thinking themselves wiser than their fathers merely because they 
were born later! Fancy the 1944 crop of Bachelors of Theology patron- 
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izing Augustine, and the newfledged Doctors of Philosophy pitying Plato 
and Aristotle because they had never heard of relativity and knew nothing 
of electronics! Best of all, and rarest of all infernal delights, behold 
Christians priding themselves upon their enlightened modernity and re- 
garding Jesus Christ as an ancient, outmoded, provincial teacher with noth- 
ing practical to say to their suave, chromium-plated, modernistic world! 
Their best and wisest men lived two thousand years ago, yet they think 
that their thoughts are automatically widened by “the process of the suns”! 
Because a flying fortress is a more complicated instrument of destruction 
than a ballista, modern men patronize the ancient Greeks and Romans 
as benighted men. Verily, these mortals are fools after my own heart! 

A third delusion that I have fostered with profit is the notion of the 
superiority of one race or nation or class above another. When I really 
want to destroy a nation, I give it a superiority complex! My Adversary 
“chose” the ancient Hebrews to be His special proteges and the unique in- 
struments of His purposes. That was His mistake! I saw to it that 
His precious Hebrews couldn’t stand prosperity; I made them grow 
arrogant and proud, scorning the heathen ’round them and withdrawing 
from contaminating contact with their neighbors. They lived in Ghettos 
at first of their own proud choice; they wouldn’t mix with the common 
herd! Nations that think themselves better than their neighbors are 
always delightfully hated. The nations thought inferior, retaliate by 
thinking themselves superior, and a glorious feud begins. Nothing has 
pleased me more than the persecution of the Jews through the centuries. 
The Jews and the Aryans, each persuaded that the other is inferior, have 
lived in the same lands for two thousand years. The Jews were out- 
numbered, so the contest was not equal—a detail I am peculiarly fitted to 
appreciate. When, in the present century, German arrogance all but 
destroyed the Jews and then went on to attempt to enslave all non-Ger- 
manic peoples as inferior, my cup of contentment was nearly full. When 
I see a white man, whose only use for peanuts is to munch them noisily 
in the theater while he watches Hollywood’s latest profundity, complain 
to the management because a “nigger” named George Washington Carver 
sits down beside him, I know an exquisite joy. If I can only persuade the 
white race that it is inherently superior to the colored races, what comfort- 
ing agonies will be mine to watch during the coming century! 

I must not forget the fourth delusion—that peace can be established 
by fighting. The “inferior” Chinese have a proverb to the effect that 
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the first party to an argument who resorts to blows loses his case, and by 
his first blow acknowledges defeat. I hope no Christians will ever ac- 
cept this heathen idea! The notion that men can be made wiser by being 
kicked, and better by being beaten, deserves wide acceptance. When the 
first World War came to an end most of the people on the winning side 
assumed that their victory solved all the problems. All that was left 
was to “return to normalcy” and enjoy endless, democratic peace and 
prosperity. I knew then that all was well. Now, when I hear people 
saying that all we need this time is more of what we won last time, I do 
rejoice! If I can lull these mortal fools into a sense of security because 
their victorious troops have marched through the streets of Berlin and 
Tokyo, all may yet be well. If only I could silence these officious fools 
who talk about “postwar planning” and “winning the peace.” There are 
some encouraging signs. I hear men talking about what the new cars 
will be like, about how soon they can buy television sets, and whether 
they will be able to fly around in a fool-proof flivver of the air. Let them 
talk! As soon as they get their “unconditional surrender” they will start 
scurrying “back to normalcy” and I will see that their peace is also “uncon- 
ditional.” I hate conditions, because they hamper chaos. Ah, for the 
glorious fifties! If they can only outdo the roaring twenties, I shall not 
have lived in vain! 

I foster other delusions, too; but of them it does not suit me to speak. 
Probably I have already been more frank than prudent. Subtlety is my 
friend; publicity is my enemy. If things were going less well for me, I 
never would have dared to publish these reminiscences. 

Before I close I must speak of the human weakness which is my 
greatest aid. That weakness is pride. All of the delusions that I have so 
carefully fostered would have been useless to me but fot human pride. 
He who said “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing” was no friend of 
mine, but I counter by assuring man that Ais knowledge is not a little 
thing, and therefore is not dangerous. Because of his pride, the fool be- 
lieves me and his little knowledge (which is dangerous) destroys him! 
Men believe in automatic progress because to suppose that they might be 
less wise or less good than their fathers is an affront to their pride, and 
the Adversary’s precious creatures cannot endure that. What is the doc- 
trine of racial superiority but an expression of hurt pride? Did any mem- 
ber of any race ever admit that Ais race was inferior? Never! Different, 
perhaps, but not inferior! As for the assumption that a man has won 
his enemy when he has made him admit defeat, what is that but pride 
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which says: “See, I am the better man. Now be sensible; do as I tell 
you, and we shall get along famously!” 

I do not know what I should do without the pride of man. When 
the Adversary crowned His creation by making man in His own image and 
endowing him with the power to choose and to create, I found my chance! 
If the Adversary had had sense enough to be content with wooden men, 
whose wooden hands and feet He could control with strings, He would 
have saved Himself much trouble and me much opportunity. When He 
shared His creative power with His creatures, He opened the door and 
invited me in. I have been enjoying myself ever since! 


IV 


Honesty is a weakness, but since I have been so weak as to write 
these memoirs at all I may as well be so weak as to confess to the one 
fear that constantly plagues me. If only the Adversary, like the good 
fellow He is reputed to be, would go off and leave His creatures to my 
tender mercies! Why does He not occupy Himself solely with His stars 
and planets and cosmic rays? But no! He meddled with my chaos in 
the beginning, and He keeps on meddling. Two thousand years ago He 
had the effrontery to visit His creatures in the likeness of one of them. 
He “took upon Himself the form of a servant, and was found in fashion 
as a man.” I thought at first that his silly adventure had put Him 
in my power. When He was hungry, I showed Him how to get bread. 
When He was lonely, I showed Him how to be popular. When He was 
weak, I offered Him power and glory in my service. He stayed hungry, 
lonely, weak. I had friends, however, and we got rid of Him! I 
showed Him who was master here! In His milk-and-water heaven, He 
has a throne, I suppose; on earth, where I still have something to say, 
we gave Him a throne! His throne here was a Roman Cross—from my 
point of view one of the most exquisite things of its kind. He did not 
occupy it long.. Some of my followers endured it hardily for days; three 
hours on it, and He gave up the ghost! 

I thought I was rid of Him for good and all. But, by all the curses 
of hell, He plagues me still. Why did He not come in proud pomp and 
power? I could have worked with Him, then! Why did He not come 
like Caesar, so that He would have been famous—and forgotten! But 
no! He must come a carpenter and go a martyr, so wisely and so simply 
that, do what I will, men can’t forget Him! Well, let them remember 
Him. Let them cherish their memories in granite and stained glass! 
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Pious memories of a Nazarene carpenter will never hurt me. But sup- 
pose men should ever take Him seriously! I shudder at the very thought! 

On the roth of April, 1941, a news commentator was speaking from 
Berlin over the Columbia Broadcasting System. The night before the 
Royal Air Force had bombed the German capital, and destroyed the State 
Opera House. The speaker said that on his tour of the ruins he had 
seen two things that impressed him with the inconsistency and futility of 
modern war. (I’m sure I need not say that he was NOT speaking from 
MY point of view!) The first was in the auditorium. There, lying 
scorched and torn in the ruins of the Royal Box, lay the tattered banner of 
the Empire, the Imperial German Eagles. The second was on the stage, 
where shone a solitary gleam of light. Picking his way across the boards, 
the commentator said that he found that the one ray of light came from 
a battered silver object which, upon closer examination, proved to be all 
that was left of the chief stage property of the opera “Parsifal”—the 
Holy Grail! It made a fine story, and a-lot of preachers used it in their 
sermons. What do I care? The German Kaiser never called on me 
to protect his Eagles; he always called on my Adversary for that! As 
for the Holy Grail, why should I care if silver reflects light? It was only 
a plaything, probably tin. And besides, it was ruined too, wasn’t it? 

I don’t see much to be alarmed about. The biggest and most savage 
war of all time is sowing dragons’ teeth of death and hatred the whole 
world over. Divorces are gaining on marriages. Alcoholism is increas- 
ing. Employers and employees are at loggerheads. Everybody praises 
the Bible as if they had read it and knew what was in it! A colorless 
minority of the population goes to church now and then, when it’s con- 
venient; a very small minority goes because it really understands the 
Adversary, and thinks it loves Him! The vast majority never thinks 
about the Adversary at all, but finds Sunday a convenient day to worship 
Hollywood. I see no reason for alarm; things are going very well. 

My victory, however, is not yet complete. My success is not yet 
final. There are still some who remember how my Adversary came in 
the likeness of men, and was crucified. They will not admit His defeat; 
they insist that He still lives and that at last He will reign without a 
rival. I suppose I must reconcile myself to the loss of some of my Ad- 
versary’s precious creatures, but I get the majority. If I can only make 
them altogether forget that Nazarene, I’ll have them all. Well, time 
will tell, and I’m not worried—yet! 





Theological Libraries in the 
United States 


WILLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL 


HEOLOGICAL education in the United States has passed through 
I three eras: college, tutorial and seminary. 

The first or college stage is interestingly set forth by Samuel 
Eliot Morison in his history of Harvard in the seventeenth century. He 
shows how Latin, Greek and Hebrew were required studies in an age 
when Latin was still the learned language of western Europe, and the 
study of the Bible in the original tongues was mandatory for students for 
the Protestant ministry. The common concept that early Harvard trained 
almost exclusively students for the ministry is not true. In the seventeenth 
century less than half of the alumni of Harvard became ordained. 

The earliest chair endowed in an American college, the Hollis pro- 
fessorship of divinity was founded at Harvard in 1721. By 1755 Yale 
had its professorship of divinity; the pattern tended to spread. 

The second stage in American theological education was the tutorial 
or parsonage preparation for the ministry. A successful pastor would 
take one or two young men into his home, perhaps as boarders, supervise 
and discuss their reading, debate theological problems with them, and see 
to it that each one received diversified practice in such church duties as 
could be performed by an unordained man. Undoubtedly the French 
and Indian War and the American Revolution, with their attendant con- 
fusion and poverty, helped spread this informal style of education, which 
has been described by Mary Gambrell in her Ministerial Training in Eight- 
eenth Century New England. 

The third stage in clerical education was the theological seminary. 
The way for it was prepared by a transitional system under which a small 
denomination appointed one minister as its sole approved tutor. In the 
New York area this was 2 Dutch Reformed pastor, Rev. John H. Living- 
ston, born in America, but educated in theology at the University of 
Utrecht. He was an admirable specimen, famous and beloved. From 
1810 until his death in 1825 the scene of his labors was New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The endowment of two additional chairs transformed Doctor 
Livingston’s school into the New Brunswick Theological Seminary. A 
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parallel development, begun in 1794 in western Pennsylvania, founded 
a seminary which moved to Xenia, Ohio, and became a stronghold of the 
United Presbyterians. 

The eleven years 1807-1817 saw the rapid spread of theological 
seminaries: the Moravians founded Bethlehem; the Congregationalists, 
Andover; the Reformed Presbyterians, Cedarville; the Presbyterians, the 
Union Theological Seminary at Richmond, Virginia, and the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Others in those years included the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church (New York) and 
the Baptist seminary now called Colgate-Rochester. The idea was not 
original, for the Roman Catholics had had since 1791 a seminary con- 
ducted by Sulpicians at Baltimore; but before 1820 the pattern of organ- 
ization had been widely accepted among Protestant denominations. 

In the early decades of theological seminary education in the United 
States, the number of professors in each faculty was only three or four 
and did not rise to over six in any considerable number of institutions 
until the 1880’s or 90’s. The subjects covered then and their amazing 
proliferations in the twentieth century have been tabulated and discussed 
in The Education of American Ministers, a four-volume report which cost 
$75,000 and was prepared and published in 1934 by the Institute for Social 
and Religious Research, with the hearty co-operation of Protestant theo- 
logical educators. Included in the third volume is an excellent chapter 
by Raymond P. Morris of Yale on the libraries of theological seminaries. 

To the three eras of American theological education—college, tutorial 
or parsonage, and seminary—there corresponded three different stages of 
library development. 

The memories which the early ministers brought across the Atlantic 
were not so much of a library building such as the new wing of the Bodleian 
(1610-12), as of books: learned folios, pugnacious octavos and pamphlets 
dull or audacious. In spite of the high cost of transportation, each en- 
deavored to bring essential books with him; but no one, except perhaps 
John Cotton, had an extensive library. 

John Harvard’s bequest in 1638 to the college, about four hundred 
volumes (identified by the late A. C. Potter in an article published by the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxi, 190-230) is described by Mor- 
ison as not exclusively theological, as containing works by Roman Catholic 
authors, and but I'ttle polemical divinity. The first catalogue of the 
college library, printed in 1723, lists 3,517 volumes of which 1,340 were 
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folios. Nearly 60 per cent of its books were in the theological field 
(Morison, The Puritan Pronaos, pp. 142-143). 

Yale College began in 1701 at a meeting of ministers in Branford, 
Connecticut, when each of the brethren brought one valuable book from 
his own library to build the nucleus which by now has grown into one 
of the splendid university collections of the world. Another gift to Yale 
was books brought from England by the philosopher and later Irish bishop, 
George Berkeley, who spent the years 1728-31 in Rhode Island. 

The Netherlands, Germany and Scotland were sources of books for 
the ministers of denominations which originated in those countries and 
were to be found chiefly in the Middle Atlantic area. 

The tutorial or parsonage type of preparation for the ministry re- 
quired relatively few books and no one knows just which they were. Some, 
at least, of those libraries were meager. Thus the Rev. Asa Burton (1752- 
1836), Congregational minister in Thetford, Vermont, trained about sixty 
men. His entire library is said to have stood on one long shelf. The 
system of instruction did not call for many books. It was not unlike the 
old-fashioned practice of reading law in preparation for bar examinations. 

The necessity of providing an adequate supply of books and of hous- 
ing and administering them properly was admitted without question and 
acted on with promptitude by the early seminaries. Books were housed 
at first in special rooms in buildings devoted to instruction. Thus at 
Andover, Bartlet Chapel, contained in its first story the chapel auditorium; 
on the third, lecture rooms, and in a rather low second or mezzanine story, 
the library. About 1870, a separate library building was constructed. 

Following the technique then customary, books borrowed were charged 
in ledgers where each borrower had his page. The old constitutions 
of Andover, printed in Leonard Woods’s History (1885), prescribe in con- 
siderable detail how the library was to be run. The procedures were 
similar to those then employed in college libraries. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century, a number of American 
institutions bought the entire libraries of deceased German professors. 
The most valuable theological collection imported was that of Leander 
van Ess, purchased in 1838 by Union; it contained over 13,500 volumes 
and pamphlets. This former professor of Roman Catholic theology took 
special interest in biblical subjects, patristics, fifteenth-century books, 
Reformation literature, liturgies and canon law. He had secured much 
of his library in the Napoleonic period when ancient cloisters were being 
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suppressed. Through the van Ess purchase, Union gained the distinction 
of owning the largest group of incunabula in the United States, and even 
today Union holds seventh place in America. 

The Baptist seminary in Rochester, now Colgate-Rochester, purchased 
the books of the inspiring church historian August Neander (d. 1850). 
Andover bought the library of C. W. Niedner, professor of church history 
in Leipzig and later in Berlin (d. 1865). Special Collections in Libraries 
in the United States, a report compiled in 1912 by W. Dawson Johnston 
and I. G. Mudge with its supplement in the Library Journal for June, 
1913, presents a partial list of imported libraries. 

More important than the purchase of entire libraries has been the 
steady importation of books year by year. Unlike Oxford and Cambridge 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the German universities ac- 
cepted the Bachelor of Arts Degree of American colleges and had no re- 
ligious tests. They also possessed a higher rating for productive scholar- 
ship. American theological students were therefore attracted to the 
German institutions. Though most of the American theologues did not 
take academic degrees in Germany, they returned to their native country 
confirmed admirers of German scholarship and importers and readers of 
German books for many of which seminary libraries had to pay. 

In describing for readers of Reticion 1n Lire the actual condition 
of theological libraries in the northeastern quarter of the United States, 
the most helpful approach is not to tell how they are housed, or to try 
to rival Mr. Morris’s systematic chapter covering the manifold aspects 
of administration. The present section is an informal guide to some of 
the chief resources that those hospitable buildings contain, and gladly 
make available for consultation by the general public as well as by visit- 
ing experts, ministers and research workers. Most seminaries are cordial 
in regard to interlibrary loans of all but rare or much-used books. 

On the basis of informal visits north and east of a line drawn through 
Richmond in Virginia, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago, and 
of other personal contacts, I venture to offer the following observations. 
The sequence of topics follows in general the revised edition of the Classi- 
fication of the Library of the Union Theological Seminary in the City of 
New York (1939) prepared by Miss Julia Pettee, its distinguished former 
chief cataloguer: 

Bibliography. Strength in this field is mandatory for seminary or 
faculty libraries which foster research. Most of the tools needed are listed 
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with full details by I. G. Mudge in the sixth edition of her Guide to Ref- 
erence Books (1936) or in its supplements by Constance M. Winchell. 

Encyclopedic Works and Reference Books. Recent encyclopedias in 
English may be taken for granted; but few seminaries have Brockhaus in 
German. Theological encyclopedias usually found are Protestant; as late 
as 1934 Raymond P. Morris saw reference works of Roman Catholic origin 
in only one other seminary besides Union out of the thirty-six seminaries 
he visited. The lack of the recent Catholic encyclopedia in German, the 
Lexikon fuer Theologie und Kirche in ten volumes, edited by Buchberger 
(1930-38), and of the lengthy and unfinished French ones, is a serious 
handicap for research. 

Philology. Grammars, dictionaries, concordances and texts in Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin are not always in the latest editions. The tendency is to 
keep up more with publications in Semitic philology than with those in 
patristic or medieval Greek and Latin. The periodicals and reference 
works most consulted by classical philologians are usually missing. 

Bible. For manuscripts Harvard, Chicago and the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York deserve special mention; but as was shown 
in Dr. Henry Preserved Smith’s brief survey published in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature in 1923, the number of biblical manuscripts in the United 
States was small. The list should be supplemented by the Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada 
by S. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson (1935-40). 

For early printed Bibles in Latin, consult also the Copinger Col- 
lection at the General Theological Seminary in New York, also specimens 
at Harvard, Yale, Union, Chicago and elsewhere, as recorded by M. B. 
Stillwell in her Incunabula in American Libraries (1940). Union owns the 
Isaac H. Hall Collections of Greek Testaments, numbering, with subse- 
quent additions 618 volumes. 

Many of the larger seminaries and some public libraries have consid- 
erable numbers of versions of the Bible; but all those seminary holdings 
printed later than 1500 are outstripped by those of the American Bible 
Society in New York. 

Christian Literature. In the field of patristics, which is the study of 
the Fathers of the Church, a number of the larger seminaries have the 
Migne Patrologiae, the Berlin editions of the Greek writers of the first 
three centuries, and the Vienna Corpus of Latin writers. Very few, how- 
ever, own the Corpus of Christian Oriental writers, published in Paris; 
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these and similar works may be found in places like the General, Union, 
Yale and Harvard. Medieval writers after the closing date of the Latin 
Migne (1215) are scantily represented; Neo-Scholastic periodicals and 
monographs are more apt to be bought by philosophy departments than 
by Protestant seminaries. As for the Continental Reformers, Lutheran 
seminaries like Mt. Airy (Philadelphia), Gettysburg and Concordia (St. 
Louis) can make a good showing; and Union has a thousand volumes by 
or about Luther. Very few seminaries, however, own the Weimar edition 
of Luther which presents critical texts. Union has the remarkable collec- 
tion of works by and about Zwingli gathered by Samuel Macauley Jack- 
son; also scattering material on Martin Bucer and Heinrich Bullinger; and 
three hundred volumes or pamphlets by or about Calvin. 

If one continues the Christian Literature class down through the 
seventeenth century, there is an embarrassment of riches: Harvard, Yale’s 
Dexter Collection on Congregationalism; Hartford Seminary Foundation; 
Union’s McAlpin Collection of British Theology and History, with its 
monumental catalogue in five volumes by C. R. Gillett (1927-30), and 
with its supplement on typed cards, covers 17,500 titles published before 
1701; Princeton Seminary also has extensive holdings. Many works 
by Continental Calvinists are preserved in the places just named, also in 
the seminaries at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Lutheran writers from 1550 to the rise of Pietism in 1675 
seem to be inadequately represented outside of Lutheran libraries; but 
Union has many works by German Pietists. 

Church History. The holdings of Protestant seminaries in this huge 
field reflect rather closely past and present offerings of courses of instruc- 
tion. Most of these institutions have only one professor of Church History. 

Most Protestant libraries content themselves with collections of his- 
torical sources in Latin or in English translations, and with monographs 
and textbooks in German or English. Literature in French is grossly 
neglected, partly because so much of it deals with matters interesting to 
few beside the Roman Catholics. 

In view of the fact that since the Civil War German-speaking or 
Irish Roman Catholics, French Canadians, Italians, Hungarians, Poles, 
Greek or Balkan immigrants have entered the United States by the million, 
it is curious that there are so few collections available in Protestant in- 
stitutions on the churches from which they came and to which they cling. 

Notably strong collections in church history are found in the uni- 
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- versity libraries at Cambridge and New Haven; by now Harvard has 


probably over fifty thousand items in that field. Yale is buying steadily 
and has greatly surpassed its older treasures such as the Henry M. Dexter 
Collection on Congregationalism. At Union the McAlpin Collection covers 
not merely the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as reported in its 
printed catalogue but affords material on Great Britain to date; and the 
Van Ess and other collections offer a great deal on the development of 
the Papacy and its problems during the past four hundred years. In spite 
of serious gaps, Union is probably the best Protestant library in the United 
States in which to study Roman Catholicism. 

For the expansion of Christianity, written up in so comprehensive a 
way by Professor Latourette of Yale, literature was available chiefly in 
New Haven, where the Divinity School owns the Day Missions Library. 
The Missionary Research Library, now located at Union, administers its 
own collection and the parallel one of Union. The total is perhaps seventy- 
five thousand volumes of uncounted but filed pamphlets. It contains books 
on the countries to which missionaries are sent. These include Mexico 
and Central and South America. 

Probably no Protestant library in the United States has adequate 
materials on Roman Catholic missions. The Missionary Research Library 
planned to, but abandoned the project because of its cost. 

Comparative Religion. On Judaism the Harvard Divinity School has 
a considerable collection. The purchase of hundreds of items from the 
library of Prof. George Foot Moore strengthened the holdings at Union; 
but all the accumulations of Christian institutions in America are as nothing 
compared with those of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, and 
especially the unsurpassed treasures of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America in New York. 

The demands of missionaries on furlough from China or Japan, to- 
gether with the flair of Prof. Robert E. Hume as a book collector, made 
Union build up, as part of the Charles Cuthbert Hall Collection, an ex- 
cellent though far from complete body of literature in Western languages 
on the chief religions, particularly of Asia. Special pains were taken to 
secure the available translations of sacred books, but in many cases texts in 
the original languages are lacking. The Kennedy School of Missions, a 
part of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, is a center for the study of the 
languages, cultures and institutions of the mission field. 

Philosophy of Religion. Recent increases in the time allotted to teach- 
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ing the philosophy of religion, and the accelerated output of relevant 
books have made it imperative to spend more library money on this field. 
No seminary library outranks the others at this point. 

Philosophical Ethics, Christian Ethics, Catholic Moral Theology. 
Philosophical ethics is recommended by seminaries as one of the subjects 
to be taken in college. Consequently it does not need to be strongly 
represented in theological libraries. 

Christian ethics builds on the teachings of the Bible, but has been 
influenced by elements such as Stoic philosophy and Aristotelian classi- 
fications. Protestant casuistry, as developed, for instance, by William 
Ames in the 1630’s, was taught in early Yale and Harvard, and did not 
lose its hold in some places until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Many seminaries could with profit collect more of such historical material. 

Roman Catholic moral theology is a subject in which candidates for 
the priesthood are most carefully trained. The printing of treatises began 
in the fifteenth century. Since the publication of the Code of canon law 
in 1917, dozens of carefully constructed manuals on Catholic ethics have 
appeared. The General Theological Seminary is building up a collection 
in this field; Union, Harvard and Yale are among the places that have 
numbers of the older works. 

Systematic Christian Theology. The orderly exposition and defense 
of the Christian faith is the task of systematic theology. However great 
may be the difference between strictly authoritarian and rationalistic sys- 
tems, all Christian teachers endeavor to avoid self-contradiction and to 
look at their own views of Christianity steadily and as a whole. Protes- 
tant seminaries should collect good editions of the leading medieval School- 
men. These should be supplemented by learned monographs, particularly 
in French. Extensive collections on systematic theology are fairly common. 
In seeking them follow denominational clues. In addition, among the 
best places to look are Yale, Harvard, Union and Princeton. 

Sociology. Primarily a university subject, it often exerts a pro- 
found influence on Christian strategy. Sociological methods for surveying 
the racial, occupational or religious groups of a neighborhood or city enable 
churches and other Christian agencies to work more effectively with the 
members and constituency of their organizations. The details of a new 
social order which many preachers associate with the coming of the King- 
dom of God are definable in sociological terms. The Syllabus of Pius IX 
in 1864 condemned socialism and communism; Leo XIII and Pius XI 
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(Quadragesimo Anno) made positive suggestions as to social justice; and 
Pius XII broadcasts his encyclicals and messages which, translated into 
English, may be heard in American homes. 

To a small minority of Protestants the future ideal condition of human 
society is defined in terms of some socialistic or communistic system. At- 
tempts to formulate a social gospel involve economic theories and goals. 
It is no wonder that, as in the case of Catholic moral theology, so in the 
instance of papal pronouncements on social issues, Protestant libraries need 
periodicals like the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, which is the pope’s official organ 
for the publication of addresses and decrees. In addition there should be 
available official translations and a judicious selection of books illustrating 
or discussing the Roman Catholic programs. That parallel Protestant 
periodicals and monographs should be bought goes without saying; in 
many seminary libraries that has been done for years. Drew, Yale, Union, 
Colgate-Rochester and Chicago are strong in this category. 

Education. The task of the Church is to teach all nations. Educa- 
tional principles are involved in almost all of its activities. Therefore 
many seminaries have departments of religious education, backed by rapidly 
growing collections of books and periodicals. Sometimes a special room 
is set apart as a Library of Religious and Moral Education. Here may 
be shelved books on educational theory and practice, periodicals and mono- 
graphs on training in religion, with an exhibition of the best current de- 
nominational material. Works on psychology, including its application 
to personal and social problems, may appear in this section, together 
with resources for students who elect to take brief clinical training at hos- 
pitals for the insane. Comprehensive collections may be found at the 
Boston University School of Theology, Yale School of Religion, Union, 
Chicago Divinity; also at the Catholic University in Washington. The 
book reviews in Religious Education make it a relatively easy matter to 
keep the collection up to date. 

The Church, Its Constitution, Orders and Ministry. Beliefs as to 
the nature of the Church, its alleged divine constitution, the validity of 
certain varieties of ordination, have been endlessly discussed. Episcopal 
seminaries are usually well provided with sources and literature. At the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia, St. Clement’s Church 
has deposited the steadily growing Yarnall Collection which is rich in books 
on the Church, its history, liturgies and laws. The printed catalogue, 
compiled by the late Prof. Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., is a useful tool. 
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Church Law. After Henry VIII stopped the teaching of papal canon 
law in England, most English scholars have neglected that field. As 
F. W. Maitland pointed out, unfamiliarity with the actual workings of 
medieval Church law has spread false ideas regarding certain aspects of 
the English past. Today a few church historians and legal experts are at- 
tempting a reappraisal. 

Those who wish to understand the aims, achievements and com- 
promises of papal policy as registered in concordats or in the history of 
papal diplomacy must consult collections of papal bulls, encyclicals and 
other pronouncements, also works on the canon law which are hard to 
find outside of Roman Catholic institutions. Some of the material is in the 
Yarnall Collection at Philadelphia, but more of it is at Union, which has 
valuable files of periodicals, texts and monographs on the canon law of 
Rome. For Anglican treatises the General vies with the Day and with the 
McAlpin Collections at Union. In addition to the Catholic University, 
good material on canon law exists in the law school libraries at Harvard, 
Columbia and the University of California. 

Church Worship. On the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
a good deal of literature, much of it antiquated, is preserved especially in 
Baptist and Episcopal seminaries. Of the General Theological Seminary 
it is said that its “collection on liturgics is probably the fullest in America” 
(R. B. Downs, Resources of New York City Libraries, 1940, p. 232). The 
printed catalogue of the Yarnall Collection in Philadelphia reveals un- 
usual strength. Mt. Airy and Gettysburg are rich in Lutheran material. 
The Henry Day Collection at Union includes a comprehensive set of 
historic liturgies. Anglican material is plentiful, some of it in the McAlpin 
Collection. Reformed and Presbyterian prayerbooks are represented and 
modern selections of prayers. The bibliography, history and monographic 
treatment of liturgics is supplemented by files of certain periodicals. 
Searchers for liturgies printed before 1501 will consult Stillwell’s Zncunab- 
ula, and will visit the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

Hymmology. Notable collections in this field are to be found at Prince- 
ton Seminary where the extensive library of the late Rev. Dr. Louis F. 
Benson has been added to previous large holdings; in Pittsburgh, at the 
Western Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church which has the 
extensive library of the late James Warrington; at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, where the efforts of the late Prof. Waldo S. Pratt have 
amassed much material; and at Union where the Henry Day Collection 
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is supplemented by the library and archives of the Hymn Society of America 
(1922), making a total of over ten thousand volumes, all of which are 
represented by cards in the Union catalogue at the Library of Congress. 

Practical Church Work. Evangelistic work, home and city missions, 
undenominational religious agencies, pastoral theology, preaching and 
sermons are included under this head. The literature is chiefly in English, 
except perhaps in a few Lutheran seminaries and at Union. 

Care and Culture of the Individual Religious and Moral Life, De- 
votional Literature and Practical Ethics. Though few collections have 
been assembled on precisely these lines, materials exist in many libraries. 
The subjects interest historians, psychologists, sociologists and pastors. 

Fine Arts. The pressure of subjects in a seminary course lasting only 
three years usually crowds out the study of Christian archeology, art or 
church architecture.” Among the institutions that have wrestled with this 
problem is Garrett Biblical Institute in Evanston, Illinois. All that most 
librarians can do is to provide illustrated reference works on Christian 
archeology, collect a few histories of art, some treatises or monographs 
on church architecture, and show some of their plates from time to time in 
glass-topped exhibition cases. The leading center for Christian art in this 
country is now at Princeton University, to which Harvard is perhaps the 
closest competitor. The libraries most interested are chiefly Episcopal 
seminaries. 

When a single bomb dropped from a plane five miles high can tear to 
a mass of flaming fragments the most faithfully gathered and skillfully 
organized collection of books, the theological libraries of North America 
have a heavy responsibility to the entire Church. Here may be preserved 
the records of the labors, suffering and learning of the past. 

As they plan for the future, Christian leaders are demanding prompt 
and adequate information on the problems of Christianity throughout the 
world. This cannot be extemporized in wartime. Here is a further justi- 
fication for long continued collecting of research materials and large ex- 
penditure for classification and cataloguing. No labor is too great, no 
preparation too elaborate if it leads to the victory of religion. Every 
seminary librarian may well take as his model the householder commended 
by our Lord who brought “forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 


* According to the Education of American Ministers (III, 41) only one seminary reported offering a 
course in church architecture. 





Postwar Theology 


Hucu Tuomson Kerr, Jr. 


ITH the increasing interest in problems of postwar recon- 

y \ struction, it may not be inopportune to consider the possibilities 

of postwar theology. To be sure, theology—like the Kingdom 

of God—does not come with observation, and no one would attempt to 

anticipate or seek to establish a particular kind of theology for our post- 

war world. Still, this war like the last one will undoubtedly affect 

theological ways of thinking, and if it is true that Christian principles 

are involved in this struggle, then it is not irrelevant, nay, it is imperative, 
to look ahead. 

After the last war the most provocative and influential theological 
thinking came from Karl Barth who confessed that his particular point 
of view was aroused and stimulated by the war itself. But at present, 
after some years of Barthianism in various forms, the general atti- 
tude seems to be that Barth uttered a necessary warning against the 
humanistic optimism of the day, but apart from this corrective his theo- 
logical system, together with certain onesided emphases, do not offer a 
constructive program for present-day theology. Even those who eagerly 
welcomed every new book or essay from Barth’s fluid pen have begun to 
wonder where this theological John the Baptist is leading them. Barth has 
been working for some years on his Kirchliche Dogmatik which many 
thought would present his system in concise and orderly form. But the 
first volume was rather discouraging. In the English translation it ran 
to more than five hundred pages, and yet it was only Part One of Volume 
One of a Prolegomena! Since then other volumes have appeared, the 
latest, in German, being Part Two of Volume Two and running to nearly 
nine hundred pages! And the end is not in sight. The reaction to this 
kind of neoscholasticism has not been favorable, and devoted disciples are 
beginning to weary of this apparent endless pilgrimage of faith. The 
same reaction has attended the announcement of one of our own younger 
writers who declared bravely that he was at work on a ten-volume sys- 
tematic theology. Some will think that if this is the character of present- 
day theology, we are surely in need of postwar reconstruction. 

In any case, the Barthian theology is undergoing severe, though not 
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always fair, criticism from different quarters. It is pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that it sprang from a sense of political and continental disillusion- 
ment and is, therefore, largely psychotic and unbalanced. Others note 
that the crisis theology with its emphasis on the Reformation is retro- 
gressive and repetitive rather than progressive and constructive. Even those 
who rejoice in this Reformation recall wonder at Barth’s ruthless expulsion 
of natural theology and question whether in this regard he is in the 
Reformation tradition at all. Still others feel that the Barthian anti- 
thesis between faith and reason is a dangerous apologetic for the Christian 
faith. If, they ask, the Christian faith cannot be presented in reasonable 
categories, then by what logic does Barth hope to communicate his supra- 
rational truths? 

One would not like to say that Barthianism has seen its best days. 
Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, of Edinburgh, who was deeply influenced by 
Barth but nevertheless remained critical of him, predicted that, “In spite 
of ever-recurring rumours that his influence is waning, there is every 
likelihood that it will increase.” 

Perhaps it is too early to envision the postwar theology, but already 
there are signs of new emphases. An American journal, a year or two 
ago, conducted a symposium on this very subject, “The Next Task in 
Theology,” and while the results were not particularly enlightening, 
there is evident dissatisfaction in our day with the old, the merely tradi- 
tional, on the one hand, and any merely ephemeral reactionism, on the 
other hand. There is, one may well believe, a conscious striving for 
reality in theological thinking. By way of further suggestion on this 
matter, and only by way of suggestion, we may think of three emerging 
emphases that seem to stand a good chance of becoming the basic charac- 
teristics of postwar theology. 


I 


Postwar theology must be ecumenical. We are discovering afresh 
every day the necessity for global thinking in the realm of the military 
and the political, and peace aims all make the point that after the war 
nations must think together in regard to economics, politics and social 
problems. The same sort of ecumenicity must characterize our theological 
thinking if we would avoid the peril and dogmatism of theological isola- 
tionism. Time was when we could speak of the German theology, or 
the Scottish theology, or the American theology. It has been said, rather 
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facetiously but with some measure of truth, that theology is created in 
Germany, corrected in Scotland and corrupted in America. But the 
time should come when these national and geographical theologies cease 
to exist as such and become rather individual accents in an ecumenical 
theology. 

The German theology of another day with its passion for exhaustive- 
ness, its concern for the scholarly and technical, its freedom from ecclesi- 
astical authority, did its work and has immeasurably contributed to our 
understanding of many problems. Whether anything like the prewar 
German theology will be revived in the postwar world, we cannot know. 
We would not go so far as a recent British writer who criticizes German 
liberal theology by saying that “the logical end of Adolph Harnack and 
his social gospel is Adolph Hitler and his Nazism.” But German prewar 
theology was to the British and the American mentality incredibly arro- 
gant and consciously self-sufficient. It was a source of gratification recently 
when Karl Barth, in a letter to Great Britain dated April, 1941, said that 
he had discovered for the first time the worth and contribution of British 
theology. There will always be a place for the German contribution in 
theology, but it must be supplemented with the very different insights 
of other theological tempers. 

The British theology of recent years is more difficult to characterize 
than either German or American theology, for it has been concerned 
chiefly with moderating between extreme positions. Mackintosh held 
that the difference between German and British thought was the dif- 
ference between Griindlichkeit and what he called Judgment. The most 
important theological document to come out of Britain in recent years, 
the Archbishops’ Report, called, Doctrine in the Church of England, 
is an illustration of this moderating tendency. If, as ‘some maintain, 
Britain’s role in the future world of nations will be largely one of medi- 
ation between Russia and the United States, so, too, we may believe 
that in theology this mediating service will be the controlling influence 
in an ecumenical theology. 

American theology has been repeatedly charged by non-Americans 
as essentially activistic or social. Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianizing 
the Social Order is often taken as an accurate index of the sort of theological 
thinking we do in this country. There would be many who would deny 
such a characterization, but let it stand! It is not an unworthy emphasis 
—especially in an ecumenical theology. By itself it may easily lead to 
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onesidedness, but so too did German theology, and British mediation may 
degenerate into compromise and appeasement. 

Is it, then, too wistful a dream to hope that in postwar theology these 
three theological characteristics can be somehow interrelated so that they 
can work together? To be sure, we want no mere pooling of theologies, 
individual approaches must be allowed full sway. Although confessional 
or denominational theology seems to have lost ground in recent years, 
still individual theological emphases must be recognized and encouraged. 
Just as we are coming to see that ecclesiastical unity does not necessarily 
involve a submerging of any historic tradition, so we must work for an 
ecumenical theology in which churches of variegated backgrounds can feel 
at home. 


II 


Postwar theology must be biblical. This should go without saying, 
but the fact is that it needs very much to be said. When a leading con- 
tinental theologian writes a large book on the Christian doctrine of man, 
and when we discover that the teaching of Jesus about man is relegated 
to a few pages in an epilogue—then it very much needs to be said that 
theology requires a renewed biblical emphasis. When a well-known 
British theologian writes about the Christian faith and speaks of the 
doctrine of God without even suggesting that so far as the Christian is 
concerned God is known through Jesus Christ—then it is time to open 
the Bible once more. And when a whole group of American philosophers 
of religion write endless volumes on religious epistemology and ways of 
knowing without condescending to mention revelation—then indeed we 
are ready for any postwar theology that will remind us again of the 
Word of God. 

One of the curious anomalies in modern theology has been the 
increasing development of all kinds of textual and critical approaches 
to the Bible, very little of which has contributed to a deepening under- 
standing of biblical truth. Form criticism, for example, has suggested 
an interesting technique for studying the Gospels, but it would be a dis- 
puted question whether the teaching of Jesus has become more meaningful 
or significant because of this method. It is not that we must abandon 
critical studies, but we must seek to utilize critical techniques in the service 
of biblical theology. 

One of the common complaints of divinity students is that they 
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learn a lot about the Bible, but they do not feel that they know the content 
of the Bible. Expository preaching is apparently not highly regarded 
as it once was, and a modern type of biblical allegorizing is beginning to 
compete with the familiar and much-practiced topical preaching. A monthly 
review of contemporary American preaching publishes semiannually an 
index of authors’ names and sermon subjects but no index of texts, the 
explanation apparently being that many of the sermons either do not use 
texts or use them only as springboards. And speaking of allegory, a dis- 
tinguished Scottish preacher, whose printed sermons are widely read 
and no doubt freely used, has a sermon on Acts 27:29, entitled, “Anchors 
of the Soul,” in which he enumerates four “anchors”—hope, duty, prayer, 
the Cross! 

There is evidence, however, to indicate that in some quarters new 
interest in biblical realism is being shown, and the war may very well 
precipitate it. In Germany under the editorial guidance of Professor 
Kittel, of Tiibingen, biblical scholars were at work just before the war on 
a theological dictionary of the New Testament which may well go down 
in the annals of history as one of the monumental theological achieve- 
ments of our century. Moreover, we hear that preachers and pastors 
in Nazi-dominated lands are discovering anew the riches and the power 
of the Bible. The Old Testament prophets are speaking with a new 
voice in Holland, Norway and Czecholovakia. And in the armed forces 
chaplains tell us that men, while not turning to religion as some sensa- 
tionalists would have us believe, are nevertheless showing marked interest 
in the elemental things of life. It is no mere coincidence that again and 
again stories have come to us of men adrift on life-rafts or alone in remote 
jungle spots who have found strength, courage and peace in the pages of a 
Service Testament. Is this, perhaps, a parable for the ‘theologian and 
the preacher? To humanity adrift and lost, what surer word can he 
declare than the Word of God! 

It was said that postwar theology must be ecumenical; it can only 
be truly so if it is also biblical. 

III 


Postwar theology must be vital. If it were not associated with the 
somewhat technical vocabulary of Kierkegaard, a better word in this con- 
nection might be existential. But vital is good enough, and perhaps better. 
Theology must be living and relevant to life; it must involve encounter 
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with eternal truth, and it must result in personal commitment. “Men 
must know,” said Bacon, “that in the theater of human life it is reserved 
for gods and angels to be lookers on.” The same can be said for the 
theater of theological thinking; nothing is so enervating in theology as 
disinterestedness. Despite our empiricists and philosophers, the spectator 
attitude does not belong in the Queen of the Sciences. If the open mind is 
cultivated, and if it is considered disingenuous to approach religious truth 
with a point of view, then theoretically the scientist and the professor can 
tell us more about religion than the believer. But religion, as John 
Baillie has reminded us, is confrontation with God, and the one who can 
tell us most about that is not the abstract metaphysician but the one who 
has been confronted. In the Apostolic preaching, after the declaration of 
the salient facts about Christ’s life and death, the question was always 
asked, “What are you going to do about it?” The answer is, “Repent 
and believe.” ‘This is vital theology; this is theology with a purpose; 
this is theology that demands personal decision. 

If theology is to be ecumenical it must be biblical, and if it is to be 
biblical it must be vital. And, contrary to popular opinion, theology is 
vital. Dorothy Sayers, the well-known British detective storywriter who 
in recent years has become passionately concerned with Christian theology, 
sees the vitality of doctrine when she poses the question of one of her 
little books, Creed or Chaos? It is not that we need a re-emphasis of 
creed as equivalent to faith, for there is such a thing as the heresy of 
orthodoxy when assent to doctrine takes the place of assent to God. But 
we do need to see that historical creeds and doctrines grew out of evan- 
gelical experiences and were formulated because they were relevant to 
the moral and social issues of particular times. We are, happily, beginning 
to see the vitality of theology along certain lines. We are discovering 
again the sober realism of the Christian doctrine of man. We are sensing 
the significance once more of Christian eschatology, that branch of theology 
so long neglected. And in the discussions of peace aims that will con- 
tinue long after the war has been won, we will be talking about the 
preservation and expansion of Christian principles of justice, mercy and 
neighborliness. Let us not make the mistake of believing that Christian 
virtues can be divorced from Christian doctrine, or to put it differently, 
let us be sure that the Christian faith is a vital faith because it has some- 
thing to say about the world problems which confront and challenge us all. 





The Immortality of the Soul 
According to Judaism 


SAMUEL M. SEGAL 


ILLIAM JAMES once said, “Religion, for the great majority 
W of our race, means immortality and nothing else.’* The idea 
of immortality is as old as religious consciousness itself, and 
religious consciousness is deeply rooted in the history of the human race. 
Belief in immortality in some form is found in almost every religion 
known to civilized man. In the later stages of each religion, however, it 
is more highly developed, even as is belief in the personality of God.? 
In Judaism, there is a clear-cut conception of body and soul. Through- 
out biblical and rabbinic writings, one can find traces of the idea of a dual- 
istic system: that of the body and the soul. The body is earthly and the 
soul is heavenly. In the story of the creation of the first man, the Scrip- 
tures definitely say: “Then the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground (earthly) and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life (spirit- 
ual); and the man became a living soul” (mefesh hayyah).2 According 
to that statement, the body coming from the dust of the ground is matter, 
and the soul coming from God is spirit. In the face of this we might say 
that since the source of the body is earth, the body is mortal and since the 
source of the spirit is God, the spirit is eternal or immortal. But it is not 
all as simple as this. The term spirit itself, is referred to in biblical 
writings by two separate words. We find réah, literally “wind,” and 
nefesh which refers to the soul. Because of this, some might be misled 
and come to the tempting conclusion that the original Jewish conception 
of human nature was a trichotomy of body, soul and spirit. The fact is 
that soul and spirit are merely used interchangeably, although the term 
rtiah was usually applied to the inner life of man. To make our point 
clear, let us recall the fact that we find in biblical writings a few other 
terms designating the inner life of man, as Jeb (heart), neshamah, etc. 
These designations do not by any means signify a plural number of souls. 
They are simply different ways of expressing the same conception of that 
* Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 524. 
* Brightman: A Philosophy of Religion, p. 387. 


* Genesis 2:7. 
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which is not earthly—is not body and matter. For, as we have said before, 
the main line of demarcation in Judaic thinking is that of body on the 
one hand and soul or spirit on the other. 

By way of parallel teaching, the rabbinic writings indicate a dual 
quality which the Lord gives to the human soul. These essences are a 
yezer tob (a good inclination) and a yezer hard (an evil inclination). 
These are not two distinct types of souls, but rather attributes or potential 
propensities of a single soul. Consequently, the soul is not only the 
bearer of life but the bearer of the spiritual life, by virtue of these pro- 
pensities. Nefesh ordinarily refers to a person’s feelings and sensations, 
while réah rather refers to the spirit that comes from without and is 
given by God. But the feelings and sensations are the result of the 
combination of the body and of the spirit. 

The distinction between body and soul is found throughout the 
Bible and later Jewish Hellenistic literature, as well as in Talmudic 
writings. Philo, the Jewish Hellenistic philosopher of Alexandria, who 
died in 54 A. D., basically followed that dualistic system. He modified it, 
however, and expanded the idea in conformity with the Platonic con- 
ception of the soul. According to Philo, the soul partly loses its per- 
fection through contact with the body. It is contaminated, so to speak, 


and is forced into the degradation of a life of compulsion. Nevertheless, 
the soul retains its original basic identity. 

The same dualistic system easily can be traced in Talmudic writings. 
While the following passage from the Babylonian Talmud (Treatise 
Berakot 10a), may imply a pantheistic philosophy of God, we are here 
primarily interested in its comparison of the relationship of the body to 
the soul, with the relationship of God to the world: 


“Just as God fills up the entire world, so does the soul fill up the entire human 
body. Just as God sees but is not seen, so does the soul see but is not seen. Just 
as God sustains the whole world, so does the soul sustain the entire human body. 
Just as God is pure, so is the soul pure. Just as God is in the innermost dwelling, 
so is the soul in the innermost dwelling.” 


Thus, rabbinic Judaism, as represented by rabbinic writings, retained the 
traditional biblical view of the dualistic system of human nature, consisting 
of body and soul. One of the most frequent questions about such a dual 
combination is: How are they joined? What is it that brings them to- 
gether? The rabbis explained it in the following manner: The spirits 
which are to descend to earth to inhabit bodies, are kept in the lowest 
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of the seven heavens,* and at the time of conception, God commands an 
angel to bring to Him such-and-such a spirit, and that spirit is made to 
enter the embryo.° From this Talmudic idea, we find the belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul. The soul is thus an independent entity sent 
from heaven into the body, thereby giving life to it—making it man. 

The medieval Jewish philosophers, in order to counteract the in- 
fluence of Platonic philosophy, have somewhat modified the doctrine. 
They introduced the idea that each soul was created at the time of the 
creation of its body.® According to Gaon, even as the body has need of 
the soul to bring it to life, so the vitality of the soul is dependent upon 
the body in that the body is its instrument or medium of activity. Without 
such a union with the body, the soul could not attain to eternal bliss, 
because this reward is granted it only as a recompense for obedience to 
the will of God, and obedience is impossible without the body which acts 
as a vehicle for the interpretation of the soul. 

Maimonidies, the leading Jewish thinker of the medieval period, 
was also of the opinion that the soul is indissoluably bound up with the 
body. According to Maimonidies, the soul is a unit possessing five facul- 
ties—the nutritive; the sensitive, by which one perceives; the imaginative, 
by which it has the power to form images of the things impressed on it by 
the senses; the appetitive, or the ability to feel desire or aversion; and the 
rational, by which it acquires knowledge and discerns right and wrong. 

Thus, we find that the Jewish philosophers of the medieval period 
were divided into two definite schools: the neo-Platonist and the Aris- 
totelian. According to the former, the individual soul proceeded from 
the world-soul; the individual soul was joined in this life to the body, 
and endeavored, after death of the body to return to its original home. 
That soul, however, could attain its goal only if it had kept its spiritual 
nature and had not allowed itself to be polluted by the sensual desires 
of the body. This doctrine resembles much the Talmudic conception of 
the soul. The soul, according to the Talmud, is also taken away from the 
body of souls in heaven and sent down to the particular body chosen by 
God. That soul attains its goal only with the righteous person, who has 
not allowed himself to follow in the paths of wickedness. 

The Aristotelian school of thought, on the other hand, regarded the 


* Talmud, Hagigah 12b. 
® Babylonian Talmud, Treatise Niddah 3ob. 
*See Emunot we-Déot by Saadia Gaon of Babylonia (942 a. v.) 
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relationship of the soul to the body as that of form to matter; it was 
the life principles which gave to the body its organic life. Accordingly, 
it could exist only in connection with the body. Only the intellect is 
independent of the body. This permits it to survive after death. 


* * * * * 


So, we come to the problem of the immortality of the soul. The 
idea of a continued existence of the soul after death is found frequently 
in the Bible, as a popular belief. We read expressions such as being 
“pathered to one’s fathers,” or lying in “Abraham’s bosom.” The dead 
were pictured as continuing their existence in sheol (pit). The prevalent 
view was that the departed possessed a sort of consciousness which was 
believed to be merely a substitute for the happy existence on earth. 

In the Book of Job, however, where the problem of good and evil 
is the central theme, we find no definite reference to indicate a belief 
in the immortality of the soul, despite the fact that some individual passages 
have been pointed to to establish a trace of a belief in immortality at least 
of the body. But, as Garnett so pertinently brings to our attention,’ Job’s 
pessimism is stated in no uncertain terms as he says: “So man lieth down 
and riseth not; till the heavens be no more they shall not awake, nor be 
raised out of their sleep.” Had a belief in immortality been prevalent 
in the days of Job (about 480 B. C.) it is inconceivable that no allusion 
was made to it during the discussion of the problem of good and evil, 
nor in Job’s quest for the meaning in the sufferings of the righteous. Nev- 
ertheless, the Book of Job® played an important part in the history of the 
development of the idea of the immortality of the soul, for it brought 
about a religious consciousness among the people. And on the ground 
of an inner spiritual necessity, this consciousness led eventually to the 
belief in the immortality of the soul. It is interesting to note here that 
the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, or Koheleth, who lived a little be- 
fore the second century B. C., indicated that in accordance with the preva- 
lent belief no one knew “whether the spirit of man goes upwards.” ® 

When we look into the rabbinic period which followed immediately, 
we find the doctrine of the immortality of the soul definitely established 
as fundamental in Judaic belief. This is particularly so in the case of the 


"A Realistic Philosophy of Religion, p. 210. 
* “Immortality,” by Julius Guttman, Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
* Ecclesiastes 3:18-21. 
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Pharisees and the groups which were associated with them. Curiously 
enough in the Pharasaic belief in resurrection, no specific term was given 
for the immortality of the soul. Man was believed to have been created 
for two worlds: the present world and the world to come where existence 
is not terminated by death.*° As Garnett brings out so forcibly: 

“As the tragedy of the nation deepened in captivity upon captivity, and as 
the sense of Jehovah’s care became less material and more a matter of inner spiritual 
strength, the conviction grew not only that God had some better lot in preparation 
for his people as a whole, but that all his deserving children should live to share it.” ™ 
But Garnett goes on to say that “The Hebrews nowhere developed a belief 
in the necessary immortality of the soul. It was rather to a resurrection 
of the body that they looked.” That is so—to a certain extent. We trace 
this doctrine in the writings of the prophets as early as Ezekiel. However, 
the idea of the resurrection of the body was mainly an eschatological one, 
concerning the renewal of the social organization of the entire world and 
of the setting up of a permanent kingdom of God at the end of time. As 
for the Sadducees, the records are not clear as to whether in denying 
resurrection” they also ignored the immortality of the soul. Of course, 
both Hellenistic and Palestinian Judaism looked toward a better life in 
this world. Nevertheless, Garnett’s assertion is not entirely true in that 
the earliest rabbinic writings reflect the idea that man will be judged by 
God directly AFTER death and will receive retribution for his deeds. 
If the judgment is AFTER death, surely it must be upon the soul and 
naturally, a living soul. In further search, we find that they believed that 
the life of the soul before death is only a temporary and intermediate 
state. It is a matter of thinking in terms of eternity: life on earth being 
only of minute duration. In the belief in immortality, there is expressed 
solely the conviction as to the eternal destination of an individual soul 
and of the individual retribution exercised on each soul by God. 

The rabbinic idea was intensified through the problem of good and 
evil. The rabbis of the Talmud often discuss that problem. Many of 
them considered the eternal question asked by the psalmists® of old, 
and indeed so often queried in our own time: “Why do the righteous 
suffer, while the wicked prosper?” That is not a singular experience in the 


Gen. R. VIII; Yer. Meg. II. 73b; M. K. III. 83b. 

* ibid, p. 212. 

™ See Josephus. “Ant” XVIII. 1 §4; Idem “B.J. II. 12: Mark 12:18; Acts 23:8; cf. Sanhedrin gob, 
Babylonian Talmud. 

See the Psalm of Asaph 73. 
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history of the Jew. The rabbis had seen it come to pass in many instances. 
During the Roman persecutions (135 A. D.) a great many of the spiritual 
leaders of Israel were executed at the hands of the Roman leaders. Wit- 
nessing such tragic scenes where the “tongues of the saintly men were 
spread over the gutters and alleys,” some of the rabbis cried aloud: 
“Where is the retribution of these righteous ones?” As a result, some 
rabbis became discouraged and lost their faith in a God who could thus 
forsake His children. In that emergency, the question was taken up before 
one of the sessions of the Sanhedrin, and after devout consideration, it 
was pronounced that the righteous would receive their reward in a world 
to come and that the wicked would be punished likewise in a future world.“ 
In other words, the soul in its immortal form would enjoy eternal bliss 
if it had been righteous while inhabiting an earthly body, and the souls of 
the wicked would receive just punishment. All this, at the hand of the 
God who was just and powerful. This belief, of course, was destined 
to be reflected in the life of the people on earth. For if they were to enjoy 
the state of eternal bliss in the realm of the spirit, or were on the other hand, 
in danger of having to pay eternally for their present sins, they were 
more keenly aware of their behavior here upon the earth. Maimonidies 
regarded resurrection as only a transitory interruption of the continued 
spiritual existence of the soul.”® 


Conclusion 


According to Talmudic traditions, the soul which attains immortality 
is the soul proper in its nature or essence. But according to the Jewish 
Aristotelian thinkers, this view was greatly modified. To them, the im- 
mortality of the soul is not the apparatus of consciousness and personality 
which is bound up with the body, but the intellect which evolves in the 
completion of the process of thinking. In fact, they went farther and 
taught that this intellect was not found in all persons but was peculiar 
to the philosophers. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
Essenes accepted the belief in the immortality of the martyrs.”® 

Still, the fact remains, that Judaism does believe in the immortality 
of the soul, in addition to the references we have to the belief of some, 
in the resurrection of the body. 

“ Babylonian Talmud, Kiddushin 4ob. 


% Mishneh Torah, Chapter on “Kings.” 
* Josephus, “B.J.” VII 8, § 7; 1. 33 § 2. 





The Future of Christianity in China 


Cuan WING-TsIT 


was introduced in the thirteenth century and Protestantism in 

1807. Today there are about three and a quarter million Cath- 
olics and half a million Protestants with a Protestant community of ap- 
proximately one million. In terms of number, therefore, the progress 
of Christianity in China has not been impressive. The total does not 
add up to one per cent of the Chinese population. 

In actual contribution, however, the influence of Christianity has 
been great. Last year the Catholics operated 438 orphanages, 315 hos- 
pitals, 20,520 schools, including three institutions of higher learning, 
a number of museums, libraries and research institutions of high standard. 
Likewise, Protestantism has made substantial contribution to education, 
medicine and philanthropy in China. In 1937 it operated 271 hospitals 
(18,266 beds) and branches. Most of the best hospitals in China are 
Protestant, and in many interior areas only Christian medical service is 
available. The many lower schools with approximately 150,000 pupils, 
the 249 secondary schools with 47,940 students, and the fifteen colleges 
and universities with an enrollment of 7,098 (all 1937 figures) have won 
the respect of the Chinese. The Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc., 
are nation-wide movements with extensive support from non-Christians. In 
social reform, Christianity has taken part in the fight against foot-binding, 
opium-smoking, child marriage, arranged marriage, nepotism, and the like. 
It pioneered the successful fight for the freedom of widows to remarry, 
for the right of young people to choose their own lifemates and profes- 
sions, for the independence of women, and for the opportunity for women 
to receive education. Both co-education and education for women started 
in missionary schools. Christianity has helped to introduce and promote 
Western science, modern knowledge and physical education. It has assisted 
Chinese political reforms and revolutions. Most important of all, it has 
a notable share in training Chinese leadership, having molded the character 
of such great men as Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek and other national 
leaders. 

Even strong critics of Christianity, such as Ch’en Tu-hsiu, acknowl- 
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edged these contributions. Today the acknowledgment has become almost 
general. Christian missionaries, by staying in the war zones, risking— 
and a number of them losing—their lives, to help Chinese refugees, have 
won the confidence of the Chinese. They vigorously protested supplying 
Japan with material in the beginning of the war. They worked hard 
to bring about the repeal of the Exclusion Act. They champion the 
cause of equality for China. The Chinese know all these and are grateful. 
Today the good will toward missionaries, and therefore toward Christian- 
ity, has never been higher. 

But neither missionaries nor Chinese Christians should allow this 
good will to lead them into complacency. Christianity is not likely going 
to enjoy smooth sailing in postwar China. It has had to struggle in any 
country, and it will have to do so in China. 

As we look. forward to the postwar era in China, we are certain 
of two important developments. One is large-scale reconstruction in all 
fields—in agriculture, in communication, in industry, in education, in 
medicine and in social welfare. Much of this reconstruction will be 
planned, financed and carried out by the government and large civic or- 
ganizations. This development will require a complete reorientation 
of the Christian social program in China. It is obviously hopeless for 
Christian institutions to compete with government or community projects. 
In the fields of education and medicine, in which Christian institutions have 
been oustanding, Christian activities will be outshone, overshadowed and 
even eclipsed. Before the war, government and civic institutions were 
already climbing ahead of Christian institutions in many fields. Unless 
Chinese Christians reorganize their program, they may easily lose the 
glamor they used to enjoy in the field of social service. They may lose 
their leadership. They may even lose their self-confidence. 

The second important development in postwar China is the growth 
of national consciousness. After over seven years of heroic resistance, 
the Chinese people have developed a strong confidence in their nation. 
When victory is won, this confidence will be stronger. And when national 
reconstruction embarks upon its course to success, a sense of greatness will 
inevitably grow among the Chinese millions. With this new sense of 
confidence and pride, the Chinese will refuse anything imposed from out- 
side. They will insist on a critical examination and careful selection of 
things, whether Chinese or Western, whether old or new. They will be 
unflinchingly loyal to the best of their heritage. Christianity will have 
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to take this new state of mind into consideration. If it adheres to its 
traditional attitudes of indifference to Chinese feelings, there will be a 
head-on collision. In short, postwar developments in China will demand 
a new program and a new attitude on the part of Christianity. 

Some people fear that national reconstruction and national conscious- 
ness will result in collectivism and nationalism, and that Christianity under 
such circumstances will face suppression or extinction, as it was the case in 
Russia. Such fear is not justified. Nationalism there will certainly be, but 
antiforeignism there will be none. National loyalty and national pride 
do not necessarily lead to antiforeignism any more than loyalty to the 
American way of life necessarily leads to isolationism. Similarly, state 
enterprises do not necessarily result in collectivism, any more than the 
federal operation of mail service has led to postal censorship. Natur- 
ally the stronger the national loyalty, the more enthusiasm there will be 
for national planning. But state enterprises are to be balanced by private 
enterprises. The Chinese are determined to strike a balance in their gov- 
ernment, to have a strong centralized national government on the one 
hand and a strong county autonomy system on the other. Likewise, they 
are resolved to achieve a golden mean in their economy, to harmonize the 
Russian system of state economy and the American system of private, 
competitive capitalism. It will take time to establish this harmony, and 
in the meantime certain situations may arise that prove to be embarrassing 
to Christianity. But such situations definitely will be either local or 
temporary. From a broad point of view, the future of Christianity in 
China is encouraging indeed. 

The future of Christianity in China is encouraging because, first of 
all, the most trying period is now over. The Chinese as a people are 
tolerant. They are the only people who have overcome incredible haz- 
ards over a long period of a thousand years to seek a religion from a 
foreign land. They have never fought a war over religion. They have 
adopted, developed and transformed Buddhism to be a basic feature of 
their religion, philosophy and art. They have lived peacefully with the 
738,000 Buddhist monks and nuns, the three-and-one-half-million-odd 
Buddhist “pupils at home,” and an unknown number of Buddhist partisans. 
They have allowed Mohammedanism to come in, to settle, and to grow 
to a membership of forty-eight million without having to resort to its 
sword. True there were Mohammedan revolts, but they were primarily 
political in character. True there were persecutions of Buddhism in 446, 
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574, 845 and 955. In the persecution of 845, forty-six hundred large 
temples and forty thousand small ones were destroyed, 265,000 monks 
and nuns were forced back to secular life, and a billion acres of monastic 
land were confiscated. But significantly two temples were preserved in 
big cities and thirty priests were retained in each temple. The persecu- 
tions were not directed against religion, but against the waste of land 
and man power, which threatened society itself. If Christianity comes 
to fulfill, but not to destroy, it need not fear any persecution. 

Some people will raise their eyebrows and recall the persecution of 
Christianity in the eighteenth century, the Boxers Uprising, and the anti- 
Christian movement of the twenties. But let it be remembered that the 
expulsion of Catholic priests in the eighteenth century was due to their 
willingness to allow the Pope and the French king to settle their disputes 
and thereby to infringe upon Chinese sovereignty. The ignorance of the 
Boxers is deplorable and their conduct condemnable, but their uprising 
was directed not against the religion itself but rather against the foreign 
interference in Chinese political affairs and what they believed to be 
the inhuman practices of missionaries. As to the anti-Christian movement 
of the twenties, the Christians, in their conscious or unconscious alliance 
with Western political and economic exploitation of China, were as much 
anti-Chinese as the Chinese were anti-Christian. In all three cases, the 
motive was political rather than religious. At any rate, the trying period 
is nNoW over. 

In each of the three cases, the antagonism was defensive and was based 
on fear, not the fear of a new religion, but the fear of foreign political 
and economic exploitation. Now that China is assured of political and 
economic integrity through the abolition of the unequal treaties, the 
cause of fear is eliminated. As Christianity is free from the suspicion of 
imperialism, toleration is a matter of course. 

In the second place, the future of Christianity in China is encourag- 
ing because Chinese leaders have committed themselves to a friendly 
treatment. This is true not simply because the supreme leader of the 
nation, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, is a Christian, but also because 
non-Christian leaders have promised fairness to Christianity. Undeniably, 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have won a great deal of 
good will for Christianity, but they would be greatly embarrassed if we 
said the future of Christianity in China depended upon them. If that 
were the case, the future would be gloomy indeed, for then the sojourn 
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of Christianity in China would be temporary, as our sojourn in this world 
is temporary. This is not an attempt to slight the Generalissimo’s con- 
tribution to Christianity. By becoming a Christian at the height of the anti- 
Christian movement, the Generalissimo gave many Chinese the challenge 
to study Christianity, and by influencing his son to become a Christian 
last year, he reaffirmed his faith in the religion. These unusual steps of a 
national leader cannot fail to lend strong support to Christianity. 

But the Generalissimo is not a Chinese Constantine. He does not 
intend to be one. He regards his religion as his private affair, as all 
Chinese do. He does not mix his religion with politics. When the Gen- 
eralissimo openly invited American missionaries to help China in her 
postwar spiritual and material reconstruction, he was not only expressing 
his own wishes, but also the wishes of most of China’s leaders. Even the 
traditionally antireligious Communists have welcomed missionaries to 
their special area. If we suspect such invitation and welcome as political 
gestures or strategic moves, let us remember that all Chinese political 
parties are irrevocably committed to constitutionalism which guarantees 
religious freedom. 

In the third place, the future of Christianity in China is encouraging 
because from now on it enjoys an entirely new status. For the first time 
in history, it presents itself to the Chinese people as a religion pure and 
simple. Until the abolition of extraterritoriality and other unequal treaties, 
Christianity was looked upon by the Chinese as a spearhead, or at least 
a handmaid, of political and economic exploitation. By being a party to 
those unequal treaties, whether willingly or unwillingly, Christianity 
definitely had a responsibility in Western political and economic oppression. 
Now those treaties are abolished forever. From now on Christianity in 
China will stand on its own feet, and will shine by its own light. 

In the fourth place, the future of Christianity in China is encourag- 
ing because a great opportunity now lies before it. The vast interior, 
fertile but almost uncultivated by Christianity, is open. If Christian 
missions have enjoyed a “great century,” they can now enjoy a “great 
continent,” for the vast interior is no less than a continent. Furthermore, 
the need of reconstruction all over China will be infinite. The Chinese 
people realize this need. In other words, Christianity will not only have 
new territory to work in, but also receptive prospects. The opportunity 
is golden. It is up to Christians to realize its worth. 

The chief question before Christian missions and Chinese Christians 
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is how to utilize these encouraging factors to create a bright future for 
Christianity. This future has to be created, and Christians and Christians 
alone can create it. Now that the Chinese have no fear of Christianity, 
let Christians have no fear of the Chinese. Instead, let them face the new 
situation confidently and optimistically. 

How can Christianity create its own bright future in China? The 
answer is simple: adopt a new program to support the national recon- 
struction and entertain a new attitude toward Chinese culture. 

Let us take the matter of a new attitude first. Time was when every- 
thing Chinese, from filial piety to Chinese painting, from Confucianism 
to Taoism, was regarded by Christians as primitive or immoral. To be- 
come a Christian was to become a non-Chinese, culturally speaking. Until 
recently Christian schools were most noted for their neglect of Chinese 
studies. Christian institutions in China prided themselves for the absence 
of the Chinese atmosphere. If the Christian contempt for Chinese culture 
was deplorable, their misinterpretation of Chinese culture was even more 
so. In the opinion of the Chinese, much of the inequality which they have 
suffered has been due to this misinterpretation. Not that the Chinese 
resented the Christian critical attitude. Such attitude is inevitable among 
reformers. Chinese intellectuals from 1919 onward, intent upon thorough 
reform, did their very best to debunk Chinese culture. Rather they 
resent the ignorance of Christians. Fortunately in recent years a more 
intelligent attitude toward Chinese culture has been fast growing in Chris- 
tian circles. A long way, however, lies ahead. This does not mean non- 
critical acceptance of Chinese culture, far from it. But it does mean a new 
approach to it. 

First of all, from now on Christianity must look for similarities with 
Chinese culture rather than differences alone. For a long time it was a 
habit of Christians to contrast Christianity with Chinese culture. A favorite 
contrast was that Confucius taught the negative Golden Rule while Chris- 
tianity teaches the positive Golden Rule. Christians pointed out that 
Confucius said, “Do not do to others what you do not want others to do 
to you.” They completely ignored the fact that the Chinese sage also 
said, “A gentleman, in order to establish his own character, also establishes 
the character of others, and wishing to succeed, he also helps others to 
succeed.” They were completely ignorant of a fundamental tenet of neo- 
Confucianism; namely, “One must treat others as himself.” It was almost 
an obsession to indulge in artificial contrasts between Christianity and 
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Chinese teachings. If Christians stop to look for differences, much less 
to manufacture them, and instead, look for similarities, an entirely new 
situation will exist in the relationship of Christianity and Chinese culture. 
It will be found that, insofar as its fundamental teachings go, Christianity 
can be quite at home in China. 

For example, the fundamental Christian idea of individuality is not 
at all alien to China. It is true that China has not entertained the belief 
of eternal individual immortality. But all Chinese sages demanded “full 
development of one’s individual nature.” Confucianism regards full in- 
dividual development as the foundation of a harmonious society, and Taoism 
even considers full development of individual nature as the ultimate goal 
of life. 

The Christian ideal of the brotherhood of men, too, finds its counter- 
part in Chinese culture. The Confucian saying that “Within the four 
seas we are all brothers” is too well known to need any comment. The 
Taoist and Buddhist insistence on absolute equality of men has been 
uncompromising. 

The Christian conception of democracy, too, is no strange concept 
to the Chinese people. For hundreds of years, their children were taught 
to recite in school such proverbs as “The sage emperors and all men belong 
to the same species,” “In education there is no class distinction” and “Gen- 
erals and prime ministers do not come from any special class, young people 
should exert themselves.” When it is realized that Christianity and 
Chinese culture have significant similarities, the relationship will become 
much more pleasant. 

If this is true of the relationship with Chinese culture in general, 
it is true of the relationship with Chinese religions in particular. The 
traditional Christian attitude of antagonism toward other Chinese reli- 
gions must now be replaced by an attitude of co-operation. It is true 
that many features of the ancient Chinese religion (erroneously called 
Confucianism), Taoism, and Buddhism are outright superstition. With 
the development of science and education in China, these features will 
gradually be eliminated or reduced. The important point is that these 
objectionable features have not prevented those religions from embodying 
great truths from which Christianity stand to benefit. It is inconceivable 
that all Lao Tzu, Confucius, Chu Hsi, Gotama, Vasubandhu and Nagar- 
juna can be entirely wrong. In the opinion of many, the Confucian and 
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Buddhist doctrines of immortality make more sense than the Christian 
theory. At any rate, the Chinese people are syncretic in their attitude 
toward religions, regarding all religions as “different routes to the same 
destination.” Christianity can choose between an exclusive religion re- 
maining aloof the Chinese masses and being contented within a closed 
circle, like Mohammedanism, or a religion penetrating the Chinese peo- 
ple and their culture. If the latter course is chosen, an enlightened 
attitude toward Chinese culture in general, and Chinese religions in par- 
ticular, is indispensable. 

This enlightened attitude toward Chinese culture is of special im- 
portance because Christianity, to enjoy a bright future in China, will have 
to extend its influence to a class of Chinese who have hardly been touched 
by Christianity; namely, the intellectual class, and without an intelligent 
attitude toward Chinese culture, no contact with this intellectual class 
will succeed. 

- Except in the very beginning, Christianity in China has concentrated 
on the ignorant Chinese. This has been a democratic approach, since the 
ignorant masses are the backbone of China. But China’s religious life has 
always been determined by scholars. Until Christianity can lay a strong 
hold on the intellectuals, its foundation cannot be considered firm. 

This is not to say that there are no intellectuals among Chinese Chris- 
tians. There are many. As a matter of fact, in proportion to their 
number, Christians are more intellectual than any other religious group. 
But most of these Christian intellectuals were converted to the religion 
before, not after, they became intellectuals. In other words, Christianity 
in China has not made any real effort to convert the educated class. 
Many Christians have become scholars, but few scholars have become 
Christians. In the postwar era, Chinese Christians and Chinese intellectuals 
will work together in national reconstruction. They will come to grips. 
True to the Confucian idea, Chinese educated men meet friends on the basis 
of culture. Unless Christians are able to put praise or condeinnation of 
Chinese culture in its proper place, they will not enjoy the respect of the 
Chinese literati. Without respect there cannot be interest, and without 
interest there cannot be conversion. 

An enlightened attitude toward Chinese culture is of special im- 
portance also because Christianity, to enjoy a bright future in China, 
must adapt itself to Chinese conditions. Up to this day, Christian hymns 
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are translated and sang in Chinese words without the slightest regard 
for the tonal nature of the Chinese language, with the result that con- 
gregational singing sounds as ridiculous as it is funny. Denominationalism 
has been transplanted in China where there is no historical background for 
it, and the resultant duplication and waste of effort, competition and 
jealousy, etc., have undermined the prestige of the religion and impeded 
its progress. 

These are but two examples. There are many others. The whole 
Christian movement must be reviewed in the light of a more harmonious 
relationship with Chinese culture and the Chinese people. With the 
establishment of a harmonious relationship, Christianity will find the new 
Chinese national consciousness an asset, not a danger. As Christianity 
becomes more Chinese, the Chinese will become more Christian. Life is 
a matter of give and take. It is even true in religion. 

This leads us to the question of a new program to meet the national 
reconstruction. As has been indicated, national reconstruction will be 
on a national scale. It will be a folly for Christian institutions to compete 
with government and community undertakings by a desperate effort at 
quantity. Indeed, that was the tendency in recent years. But to make 
the best contribution to China, Christian institutions must now emphasize 
quality instead of quantity. Let no Christian hospital, school or associa- 
tion compete with governmental or community institutions in bigness. 
While other schools turn out many lawyers, Christian schools should train 
fewer but better lawyers. If other hospitals are distinguished by space 
and equipment, let Christian hospitals be distinguished by efficiency and 
the humanitarian spirit. If other swimming pools are larger and deeper, 
let those in Christian associations be a haven for the underprivileged. The 
attempt to parallel government and community programs must be avoided; 
the crave for physical plants must be stopped. Quantity must be sacrificed 
in favor of quality. 

This does not mean that Christian institutions should abandon the 
enterprises already undertaken.. But in future planning, the Christian 
spirit must become a matter of primary consideration. Those fields in 
which Christian institutions have distinguished themselves must not only 
be maintained but enlarged. It is safe to assume that adequate recog- 
nition and support will be given by both the government and the com- 
munity to Christian institutions in those fields. But any future program 
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must be planned with a view to co-operate with and supplement govern- 
ment or community projects. Duplication and competition among Chris- 
tian institutions themselves must be eliminated, and concentration of 
Christian institutions along the coast must not be repeated. 

Besides the emphasis on quality, the Christian program should em- 
phasize pioneering. New territory and new opportunity have already 
been noted. One of the greatest contributions Christianity has made to 
China is to have pioneered in various kinds of work. Christian institutions 
should keep on exploring new possibilities. When a thing is well es- 
tablished, it can be handed over to community agencies and a new thing 
started. In this way, Christian institutions will always lead the way. 

Indeed, the greatest possible contribution Christianity can make to 
China is just this leadership. The fact that Christianity has contributed 
substantially to Chinese leadership is generally recognized. It is not 
well recognized, however, that in some fields, such as sinology, modern 
literature and art, Christian leadership is more noted for its absence. 
Even in such things as mass education, Christian leadership has been 
exaggerated. If the Chinese Who’s Who consisted mostly (60 per cent) 
of Christians, it was because the book in question was compiled for a 
Westernized community which was predominantly Christian. 

But it is true that many of the national leaders are Christian. How- 
ever, they have become national leaders probably not because they are 
Christians, but because they are the first ones to possess modern knowledge 
and Western education. Hereafter, modern knowledge and Western 
education will not be the monopoly of Christians. To maintain this 
leadership, Christians must offer China something of which other people 
have none or little to offer. Christian leadership can be best maintained 
by offering leadership itself to China. And Christians can always lead 
in works of quality and in new enterprises. The future of Christianity 
in China depends on this new sense of leadership. 
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educate its ministry a debate has gone merrily on as to whether 

preaching is a natural gift or an art that can be taught. Much of 
value has been said by the rival parties. It is clear that ministers should 
be educated, and regardless of how individual leaders may have felt, 
fledgling preachers have always been formally or informally trained for 
the pulpit. Yet, on the other hand, it is quite evident that some of the 
best-trained men have been poor preachers, and that prophets have arisen 
who have never had a lesson in public speaking. As is often the case in 
these perennial debates there is truth on both sides, with a third factor 
which has been more or less ignored. 

Part of the trouble has been that we have had no clear concept as 
to what we meant by preaching. One man says that preaching is essen- 
tially an appeal to the will. A sermon, to be a sermon, must move men 
to act more righteously, to dedicate themselves to God. Another man insists 
that a sermon is primarily an intellectual exercise, expounding scriptures, 
or illuminating some ethical truth. Yet a third man, and he is of the largest 
group, thinks of preaching in emotional terms. A true sermon may do 
several things: it may simply instruct or expound scripture; it may be 
purely hortatory, appealing to the emotions; more often it is addressed 
to the will; at its best, it gives a vision of God. As a rule, there is a 
blending of emphases, although each preacher is likely to handle one 
type of preaching better than the others. The purpose of a sermon is to 
reveal, to illuminate, to enforce religious truth. Different men will go 
about the job in different ways. They will all be préaching. Now the 
question is, Can we learn to do this, or must we depend upon a natural gift? 

John Caird, late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow, thinks not. In his address on “The Art of Public Speaking,” 
he says, “Think, feel, be master of your subject, let your imagination and 
heart be kindled by it, and the appropriate form will come of itself.” This 
is rather a peculiar conclusion for him to reach; for he begins by regretting 
that the art of public speaking is being neglected. He quotes Professor 
Jebb to the effect that “Ancient oratory is a fine art, an art regarded by its 
cultivators as analogous to sculpture, to poetry, to music.” He goes on 
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to say that oratory has lost none of its power; that printing has not dimin- 
ished our love of the spoken word. In fact, no generation has listened to 
so many speeches as has ours. Principal Caird discusses at some length 
the differences betwen written and oral style. He grants that certain 
defects of speech may be corrected, but concludes that the presentation of 
one’s thoughts can be left to nature. “Is good speaking an art that can be 
taught and learnt . . . .? I shall content myself with remarking that— 
whilst the faculty of expression is capable of and needs cultivation, and 
whilst in this as in other arts there is something that can be taught and 
learnt—it is my opinion that the teaching must have regard mainly to the 
intellectual substance rather than to the mere elocutionary form To 
the artifices of the elocutionist I have never been able to attach much im- 
portance.” This is a carefully guarded statement, but the import of it is 
clear enough, and coupled with the quotation at the beginning of the 
paragraph, it is evident that Principal Caird does not believe that preaching 
can be taught. If one thinks and feels and lets one’s imagination play, “the 
appropriate form will come of itself.” 

The difficulty here is that the evidence does not bear out the con- 
tention. The world is full of preachers who have a message, who are 
mastered by it, whose hearts are in their work, who have a fair degree of 
imagination, and yet are utter failures. The form refuses to come of itself. 
On the other hand, there are preachers like Aimee Semple McPherson, 
whose motives may be suspect, who have great power. No matter how 
much we may disapprove of Mrs. McPherson, she has brought innumerable 
thousands of persons to Christ, and has made perfectly good Christians 
out of them. The same is true of countless other evangelists—some of 
them charlatans, most of them earnest ministers of the gospel. Now it 
should be clear that these persons are no better Christians than their fellow 
ministers, their hearts are no more in their work, they have no clearer 
grasp of the eternal verities, their imaginations are of no higher order. 
What has happened is that they have mastered a technique. Their results 
are due to an art they have learnt through experience and experimentation. 

Nor does it affect the situation that the old-style evangelism is 
moribund. The reason for the decay of revivalism is that the fundamental 
postulates of the old faith have been superseded. If people do not believe 
what you are saying, it makes no difference how effectively you say it. 
If you are a great artist, for the moment, your hearers may be carried 
away by your skill, but on second thought they desert you. Men like 
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Gypsy Smith are still able to make their fellows hit the sawdust trail, but 
few have his power. Liberal Protestantism has failed to develop a tech- 
nique of modern preaching. 

This leads to a consideration of the three elements which go into 
effective preaching, the first of which is the gospel. Preaching, to use the 
terminology which fascinates Barth, is proclamation of the good news. 
Obviously one must know what the good news is, which means that a good 
preacher must be a good theologian, not a scholarly theologian, but a sound 
one. Too much scholarship often gets in a preacher’s way, because even 
scholars are human, and when they know what Tertullian said on a subject 
and how Luther handled it, when they recall the Greek of a passage, 
and the mistake that was made in the translation of it into Latin, and the 
peculiar flavor it has in French, they are tempted to parade their erudition, 
much to the boredom of their congregations. But a preacher needs a well- 
articulated and consistent body of theology, in which he believes and 
wants other people to believe. He must be convinced of the love of God, 
of the beauty and the power and the divinity of Jesus Christ, of the con- 
stant operation of the Holy Spirit, of the necessity of the Church, which 
is the body of Christ, of the efficacy of the sacraments, of the validity of 
the Beatitudes, of the certainty of immortality, of man’s sinfulness and 
doom. It is a platitude to remind you that the weakness of much of our 
preaching is due to the absence of any theology save a sentimental form 
of humanitarianism. 

Powerful preaching can be done with very little gospel. Here art 
takes the place of reality; but we are thinking of real Christian preaching, 
preaching which aims at conversion and the solidifying of character. That 
kind of preaching presupposes the full gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
What we should never forget is that every sermon, worthy of the name, 
is a theological sermon. Theology truly is our stock in trade. It is 
the principles to which we invite the allegiance of our hearers. The preacher 
differs from every other public speaker in that he never gets far away from 
God and Jesus Christ and human destiny and the implications of these 
convictions in human relationships. Yes, the preacher must have a Chris- 
tian theology, which is the gospel organized as a logical whole. 

Still the gospel by itself is not enough, no matter how well thought 
out, mastered, deeply felt, played upon by imagination. Its presentation 
is a matter of art. To say this it not to belittle our message or our func- 
tion in society; it is merely to recognize the laws of communication under 
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which we live. As preachers it is our business to convey to others our 
beliefs, our feelings, and our visions of things divine. What greater re- 
sponsibility can be laid upon any man! This is done principally by words. 
Therefore we must know our language and how to use it effectively. 

Our primary difficulty is getting people to understand what we are 
talking about. This is a real problem, for our modern generation has 
practically no religious vocabulary at all, which permits us to take but 
little for granted. We are constantly defeating ourselves by using terms 
which to us are commonplace, but to our hearers are so much Greek. 
When we use theological words, we get nowhere unless we stop to define 
them, not once but over and over again. Here a little, there a little; 
precept upon precept. 

Then there are the laws of rhetoric—unity, clarity, coherence, emphasis. 
These are not artificial rules laid down by a college of pedants, but the 
observed ways of successfully conveying ideas from one mind to another. 
Only it is much more important to observe these laws when we speak than 
when we write, because a reader can stop and reread a sentence or a para- 
graph, while a listener hears it but once, and if he is to be benefited, he 
must understand it immediately, and perceive its relationship to what has 
gone before, and be prepared for what is to follow. 

It is worth remembering that a written style differs in some respects 
from a spoken one; but the difference is not nearly so great as Principal 
Caird would have us believe. He was a great preacher, and his addresses 
make excellent reading. No man hurts his style by writing. He helps it. 
All great preachers have spent much time in writing. Of course, after a 
person has disciplined himself for years by expressing on paper his thoughts, 
he develops a more or less orderly mind, and is able without writing to 
express himself forcibly. Moreover, he subconsciously recalls what in 
the past he has written—phrases, sentences, and even whole paragraphs. 
Extempore speaking is largely a matter of memory. Show me a preacher 
who does not write, and I will show you a sloppy, a confused, an ineffective, 
or sentimental preacher. 

Not only is there an art of conveying thought, but also of conveying 
emotion. We should not have to be told this; we observe this art every 
time we go to the theater or a movie. A Hollywood director has no illu- 
sions that when his leading lady has studied her part, understood it, 
got in the mood, is determined to make the best picture of the year, he 
can let her go and that the form will take care of itself. Although he 
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is dealing with high-paid professionals, he may make them do the same 
scene over a dozen times. The pitch of the voice must be right, every 
word must be pronounced accurately and enunciated distinctly, the inflec- 
tion and the emphasis must be correct, movements must be timed, monotony 
avoided. Doing things naturally is a matter of art. And form in preaching 
no more automatically takes care of itself than does form on the stage. 
No more unrealistic words on the subject were ever spoken than those of 
Principal Caird that when we know what we want to say and have the 
proper feeling “the appropriate form will come of itself.” 

What Caird and others are afraid of when they talk in that fashion 
is “elocution”; but we must not be thrown off by a mere word. Elocution 
has become associated with a highly ornate form of public address, a style 
which has now gone out of fashion along with trains and top hats. Quite 
naturally we do not like the old style, but in its day it was quite effective, 
and even now some men use it to advantage. But elocution, old or new, is 
only a system of symbols. As long as one set of symbols is accepted and 
understood, it is valuable. When a new set comes into vogue, we have to 
adopt it to keep abreast of the times. Fear of elocution is only a fear of 
outmoded symbols. Today we have a new set of them: so we say that the 
old signs are artificial, and that we are more direct. The truth of the matter 
is that we are just as artificial, but not quite so ornate. 

What many fail to see is that we convey our emotions by symbols. 
When a symbol has been accepted over a long period, we come to confuse 
it with the feeling itself. For instance, what looked at objectively is more 
unsanitary, and if you will disgusting, than kissing. But from childhood 
we have kissed and been kissed. It is the accepted mode of showing our 
affection; it seems to be almost of the essence of love, and Browning in 
his old age wrote a poem about the “Kiss of one girl” and called it the 
“summum bonum.” Now it should be quite clear that knowing what 
signs to make and how to make them is a matter of education. We do not 
want dead elocution, for dead symbols are only humorous, but to be ef- 
fective we must study living elocution, or, we have changed the termi- 
nology, public speaking. 

It is owing to the fact that we have to depend on signs for communi- 
cation that charlatans can be good preachers. They discover what thoughts 
and emotions are acceptable to their hearers, and then study how to transmit 
them. Their audiences believe them to be sincere and are duly impressed. 
We should learn a lesson from them and not despise the art of the public 
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speaker. To do so is as foolish as to despise language because it is artificial. 
Our business is to be honest. It is sinful for us to convey feelings we 
do not share. But having grasped a truth, we should do everything in 
our power to impart that truth, and not only the truth, but the feeling 
we have about it. It is as misleading to talk about sin as we would about 
a summer shower. Art is a tool. That it has been used to do harm is no 
reason why we should not use it to do good. 

Principal Caird thinks that he has demolished the case for elocution 
by suggesting that we already know how to express our emotions, and 
saying how foolish it would be to attempt to instruct a father how to scold 
his son for wasting money, or the son how to make love. The answer to 
that is that many fathers might do well to learn how to scold their sons; 
and that innumerable young men have lost the light of their lives to young 
rascals because they did not know how to reveal what was in their hearts. 
But the analogy is not good. The cases are hardly parallel. Through 
intimate contact a child learns to interpret his parent’s feelings. Often a 
parent does not have to use words at all. And when a boy takes a girl in 
his arms the emotion can literally be felt. The minister, however, is sep- 
arated from his congregation, some of whom may not even know his name. 
He must convey by the tone of his voice, by his choice of words, by the 
use of his hands, by his pauses, by his reticence, by the bubbling over of his 
heart, by all of the accepted symbols of his day and generation, what it is 
he sees and believes and feels. The unfortunate situation is that not one 
preacher in a thousand has any conception of how he sounds or looks or 
acts when he stands in his pulpit. His wife is used to him. His people 
do not know how to explain his defects to him, even when they are wise 
enough to know what they are. The majority of criticisms are beside the 
point. So year after year countless preachers go stupidly on—being in- 
effective. What they need to do is to study with a voice expert, to have 
a record made of their speaking, to join a toastmaster’s club where the other 
members will have no mercy on them and, above all, to get down and write 
and write until they have some style. 

It is perfectly true that in preaching we should not constantly be 
striving for effect. When a man does that he ceases to be a preacher and 
becomes an actor; he has forgot the gospel and is thinking of what a fine 
figure he cuts. This, needless to say, is not what we are arguing for. We 
are contending that in preaching there is an art to be mastered, which having 
been mastered can be forgot. When you write an article, you are concerned 
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with ideas. You are not interested in sentences and paragraphs; but if you 
want your article published and want anyone to read it, you must be able 
after a fashion to write the English language. The more expert you 
become, the less conscious you are of the form. But the form is there, 
and without the form the article would be no good. Likewise in preaching 
we must know what good form is, and be able to use it. 

Now we come to the third element in preaching, which is the Holy 
Spirit. Most of the time our preaching is rather poor stuff. It seldom 
rises from the earth; but occasionally God lays His finger upon us, and 
then something happens to us and to those who hear us. The Holy Spirit 
is a factor concerning which we can do nothing directly and yet a great deal 
indirectly. It is futile to try either to coax or to coerce God. Our friends 
of the Holiness groups think that they have a technique for bringing down 
the Spirit upon them, but to the outsider it seems that they succeed only 
in confusing God with their overwrought emotions. The Spirit is like 
the wind, “which bloweth where it listeth and thou canst not tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.” 

But we can prepare for the coming of the Spirit. We do this by more 
completely surrendering to Christ, by keeping our lives clean, by doing 
our job to the best of our ability. God has, we may be sure, no intention 
of ministering to our laziness. Some men boast that they select a text, 
go into the pulpit, and let the Spirit guide them. Those of us who have 
heard these men preach can testify that it was not the Holy Spirit we heard, 
but a confused parson dealing in platitudes, rehashing broken bits of old 
sermons which happened to drift into his mind. There is a school of 
thought, notably among the Friends, which insists that this is the ideal 
way to proclaim the gospel. But the Friends have produced few powerful 
preachers, and those who have had power have not been so careless as 
their theory would indicate. I have known two Quaker preachers of real 
ability. Both were literary men. One of them explained to me his 
method. He said that he selected a text and then thought about it for 
some time, perhaps two or three days, certainly a few hours. He put noth- 
ing on paper, but he did give God and his mind a chance, and his mind 
was crowded with biblical and classical lore. Therefore when he stood 
up to preach he had something to say. The other is an author of no mean 
reputation. Incidentally there is no reason why the Spirit should not guide 
us when we are writing as well as speaking. If we are sincere, He will. 

It is the working of the Holy Spirit that explains the power of some 
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men who know little of the art of public speaking. Principal Caird men- 
tions Chalmers, perhaps the greatest of Scottish preachers. Chalmers 
appears to have had everything against him—a voice without sweetness 
or melody, no refinement of speech or gesture, articulation thick and gut- 
tural, a provincial Scottish accent, monotony, a continual sawing of the air 
with one hand while the other followed the lines of a closely-read manu- 
script. Yet when inspired he moved men as few others have. Canning and 
Grey once went to hear him in London. When he had finished, Canning 
whispered to his neighbor, “The Scotsman beats us all.” But Chalmers 
was both a saint and a prophet, who rose above his handicaps. Without 
them he would have been greater still. Some men are able to carry an 
extra load of defects, just as deaf and blind persons often make good liv- 
ings and largely serve their day and generation. We would probably sink 
beneath their burdens, as ninety-nine out of a hundred preachers would 
empty their churches if they adopted Chalmers’ style. 

However, it is not always the Holy Spirit that makes indifferent 
speakers effective preachers. More often it is the power of personality, 
which is a mystery. How some men are able to touch the hearts and minds 
of their fellows, no man can say. All we know is that they do. If we 
belong to this fortunate company, well and good; but most of us are 
ordinary human beings of no great ability for friendship or influence, and 
it behooves us to cultivate what few gifts we have. It is remarkable what 
God can do with men of mediocre ability if they will only work and give 
Him His way in their lives. This is the key to the success of the Apostles. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? To the ministers 
of the Word is committed the highest vocation known to men, the procla- 
mation of the good news about God as revealed in Jesus Christ, preaching. 
This preaching is the communication of ideas and emotions, the illumination 
of the gospel. This presupposes a consistent theology. In order to present 
our faith effectively, we must translate it into terms the ordinary man can 
understand, obey the laws of rhetoric and logic, learn how to express our 
ideas forcibly and transmit the emotional overtones. This is a problem 
in art, if you will, the art of the lawyer and the actor. All the while we 
pray for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But whether He comes in power, 
or not, we have a job to do. God is in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. Woe is me if I preach not the gospel, and preach with all the 
power at my command. If we do our part, we may be sure that God will 
do His. This we know: that our labor is not in vain in the Lord. 








Dante 


Henry M. BatrenHouseE 


And Dante stern 
And sweet, whose spirit was an urn 
For wine and milk poured out in turn.’ 


HE writer stood, one day, in Florence looking at Ghiberti’s bronze 
! doors of the Baptistery, fretting at time with the fingers of his hand, 
waiting to touch the enduring, shining figure of the Old Testament 
heroes impanelled there, when a vender calling out the name of Dante 
appeared and he bought, for the price of five lire, a little bronze bust of 
the poet. Often, of late, those features of the poet in bronze, so deep 
and delicately cut, have suggested a strange, grave picture to him. It 
has been the picture of Dante walking across Europe, a stern, sad man, 
descending into Inferno by the crater of each depth bomb dropped upon 
the land. To us today who read him, his greatness is in his coming 
back again out of the Jmferno’s pit, bringing our lost hope with him. As 
we read resolutely onward, through the Purgatorio and into the Para- 
diso, we see this hope, so long still and cold in us, ignite and ascend in a 
warm flame of faith. God, we say, lives above this world’s disaster, and 
Dante lets us look for a few ineffable moments into His divine face. It 
is reward enough for us once in our lives to know this joy and to be given 
the insight to say of Dante, with our own poet Longfellow: 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 


For our instruction; then to God ascended; 
Heaven opened wide to him its portals splendid. 


The Divine Comedy is a triumph of theological thought. It is a 
poem of abysmal shadows, and of celestial vistas. Viewed in detail, it is 
the record of the poet’s experiences in three worlds which, together, com- 
prise man’s intelligible universe. The first is the entire world of agony 
and of hopelessness, called Hell. The second is the vast upward striving 
world of souls, represented as Purgatory. The third is the realm of joy 
ineffable, of blessed peace, reaching to eternity, to the Empyrean, the 
abode of Heaven. All that is imaginatively and religiously possible to 
man is here encompassed; and all this is cast into the framework of a 


* Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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man’s journey. As we follow Dante, we are moved, first, to tenderness 
and pity, then to hope, and, at last, to a serene and exalted state of 
mind in which we repeat with the poet: “In His will is our peace.” 


I 


The themes of the thirty-three cantos in the Inferno are varied and 
many. But they revolve, conveniently for our study, about the nine circles 
of Hell in which, by degrees, the doom of evildoers is described. The first 
of these nine concentric circles is called Limbo. It is the abode of those 
who have lived virtuously, but without a spiritual rebirth into the kingdom 
of God. Of them Virgil, Dante’s guide, says: 


Inquirest thou not what spirits 
Are these which thou beholdest? Ere thou pass 
Farther, I would thou know, that these of sin 
Were blameless; and if aught they merited, 
It profits not, since baptism was not theirs, 
The portal to thy faith. If they before 
The Gospel lived, they served not God aright; 
And among such am I. For these defects, 
And for no other evil, we are lost; 
Only so far afflicted, that we live 
Desiring always without hope.” 


The second circle is the dreary abode of carnal sinners, who are for- 
ever restless, driven in the darkness by furious winds. The poet looks 
on the tragic scene with pity: 


I understood, that to this torment sad 
The carnal sinners are condemned, in whom 
Reason by lust is swayed. As in large troops 
And multitudinous, when winter reigns, 
The starlings on their wings are borne abroad; 
So bears the tyrannous gust those evil souls. 
On this side and on that, above, below, 
It drives them . . . As cranes, 
Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky, 
Stretch’d out in long array; so I beheld 
Spirits, who came loud wailing, hurried on 
By their dire doom.’ 


Cleopatra is there, and Helen of Troy; and, sadder still, Francesca, whom 
Dante personally remembers, and who has paid dearly, too dearly, for a 
forbidden love. Out of deep pity for her—in contrast to every hard 


* Translation by H. F. Cary. 
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judgment of her—Dante hears her story, and, “heartstruck through sore 
compassion,” falls fainting to the ground. 

Lower down, and in an intenser state of suffering, in the third circle 
of Hell, are the intemperate and the gluttonous. Theirs is a torment 
that sends a chill to the heart of the poet. For here, in this third circle, 
it rains forever: 

“A cold and heavy rain; large hail, and turbid 
water, and snow, pour down through the darksome 
air; the ground, on which it falls, emits a 
putrid smell. Cerberus, a monster fierce and 
strange, with three throats, barks dog-like 
over those that are immersed in it, immersed 
in ice and mire. . . . The rain makes them howl 
like dogs; with one side they screen the other; 
they often turn themselves, the impious wretches.” * 


The descent into the fourth circle is into a deeper gloom. Here is 
the gate to Pluto’s realm; and here dwell the avaricious and the prodigal. 
The greedy and the wasteful suffer alike in this dismal concavity which 
seems, as the poet looks into it, “to shut up all the evil of the universe.” 
For a strange thing happens here, as the wheel of fortune turns, robbing 
the greedy, and casting the burden of plenty on the prodigal. There is a 
divine justice in all this travail, suggesting a picture to the poet’s mind: 

“As does the surge, there above Charybdis, 
that breaks itself against the surge where- 
with it meets: so have the people here to 
counter-dance. Here saw I too many more 
than elsewhere, both on the one side and 
on the other, with loud howlings, rolling 
weights by force of their chests; they smote 
against each other, and then each wheeled 
round just there, rolling aback, shouting, 
‘Why holdest thou?’ and ‘Why throwest thou away?’ ” * 

Till now, the sights confronting Dante on his journey have moved 
him to pity. But what he is now to see fills him with terror. He is in the 
fifth circle of Hell. The very air is malignant, giving forth evil like a 
vapor from the marshy river Styx. The people themselves have evil faces. 
They are naked and covered with mud, and they are striking at one an- 
other, with hands and feet, with head and chest, and tearing at one another 
with the teeth. They are the wrathful and sullen souls of lost men whom 
anger still torments, though without hope of any gain thereby or of any 


* Translation by J. A. Carlyle; text published by J. M. Dent, London. 
*Translation by J. A. Carlyle. 
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release therefrom. We well understand the futile waste of anger, and 
we feel its bad hot breath on us, as we read: 
“Son, see now the souls of those whom anger 
overcame: people underneath the water, who 
sob, and make it bubble at the surface... . 
Fixed in the slime, they say: ‘Sullen were 
we in the sweet air, that is gladdened by 
the Sun, carrying hazy smoke within our 


hearts; now lie we sullen here in the black mire.’ ” * 


The sixth circle is that reserved for heretics, who in the thought of 
Dante, are not heroes, as we might suppose when we now hear the word 
used, but misleading teachers of false doctrine. As blasphemy is more 
deadly than gluttony, so the heretic who leads men astray saying: “I 
have the truth, follow me,” is more disastrously allied with evil. Dante 
calls such heretics outcasts of Heaven. They occupy an evil city, called 
Dis, in the Inferno. Hellish furies surround its wall. Impetuous winds 
beat upon the rocky crag on which it is built. But worst of all are the 
sepulchers of that city. There, amid intense flames, from their uncovered 
tombs, is heard the moan of remorse of the archheretics who led the inno- 
cent astray. As one turns from reading this passage of the Inferno, now 
in the year 1944, one may well wonder what use the poet Dante, were he 
here, might make of a world aflame with tyranny and heresy and falling 
bombs. 

In the seventh circle, put there by violence, are the violent. Having 
shed blood, they now welter in a vast river of it, tormented, and torment- 
ing one another. As they try to escape from the boiling bloody stream, 
they are driven back by galloping Centaurs who hunt them down with 
sharp, swift javelins. In the river’s broad valley is the pathetic “forest 
of self-slayers,” a bewildering bleak region of broken trees, toward which 
the poet, following his guide, is led: 

“Then I stretched my hand a little forward, 
and plucked a branchlet from a great thorn; 
and the trunk of it cried: ‘Why dost thou 
rend me?’ And when it had grown dark with 
blood, it began to cry: ‘Why dost thou 
tear me? Hast thou no breath of pity? Men 
we were, and now are turned to trees: truly 
thy hand should be more merciful, had we 
been souls of serpents.’ As a green brand, 
that is burning at one end, at the other 


drops, and hisses with the wind which is 
escaping: so from the broken splint, words 
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and blood came forth together: whereat I 
stood like one who is sore afraid.” 

When Dante reaches the eighth circle of Inferno, he seems to stop 
as if overwhelmed by the multitude of evildoers, all of them of one brood, 
so many that no mere circle can encompass them. To this evil brood 
he gives the general name of Perpetrators of Fraud, and assigns them. to 
ten gulfs in which there is a separate and just torment for each: the 
seducer, the flatterer, the simonist, the barterer, the hypocrite, the robber, 
the blasphemer, the evil counselor, the scandal-monger and the imposter. 
It is a grim recompense that these evildoers here receive for their life- 
long evil deeds. In allotting to them the punishment that is due them, 
the poet sighs full often, standing stark and terrified and bewildered 
as he exclaims: “Power of God! O how severe Thou art, and how just!” 

Dante and Virgil come, at last, to the ninth circle. It is encompassed 
by giants, and in it, fast imprisoned and fettered in ice, are the world’s 
traitors. They are those who have lived by foul treachery and betrayed 
innocent men. In the fourth and innermost round of this ninth circle, 
and wholly covered with ice, are those whom evil turned treacherously 
against their best friends. In their very midst the poet sees Lucifer, or 
Satan. The Jnferno, now in its last Canto, ends with these words: 

“How icy chill and hoarse I then become, ask 
not, O Reader! for I write it not, because 
all speech would fail to tell. . . . ‘Hold thee 
fast!’ said my guide, panting like a man 
forspent. . . . I raised my eyes to see Lucifer 

. and I saw him with the legs turned up- 
wards. . . . ‘Rise up!’ said the Master, ‘upon 


thy feet: the way back to the bright world 
is long, and the road back toward the stars is hard.’ ” 


II 


Men who have lived know that there is a state of existence which 
is halfway between Hell and Heaven. The terror is gone, the awful 
agony; yet an air of deep melancholy surrounds the soul. The weight 
is there; but the pain is lessened. The spirit slowly awakens; it revives. 
It breathes again. It is a time of renunciation, and of waiting. This is 
Purgatory. Dante depicts it as an issuing from a tomb, a slow walking 
into the pure air.” 


* By now, doubtless, all of us have already made for ourselves the timely comparison of a world 
at war and, as Dante knew it, the long “way back to the bright world.” H. B. 
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Purgatory, by welcome contrast, is a natural place. It is situated 
on earth; it is, in fact, the ancient Garden of Eden set aside as the abode 
of repentent souls. Not far away, upward and directly opposite to Inferno, 
is the earthly mound of Paradise, from which, by degrees and through 
revolving spheres, the soul, once purified, ascends by divine knowledge 
to the complete vision and pure joy of Heaven. Purgatory, then, is the 
soul’s turning point between Hell and Heaven. It is also the destined 
turning point of nations: the gateway to world peace is at the far end 
of the broad Purgatorial plain of penitence and humiliation. Blessed is 
the people that finds its way to that bright gate. 

The journey through Purgatory does not long detain the reader. It 
is an upward rising journey, by slow ascent, through the gently melancholy 
air; and, through thirty cantos of the way, Virgil is the poet’s guide. 
Then, at a moment when Dante stands immovable and engrossed in wonder, 
Virgil leaves him, and Beatrice appears. It is a great moment for the 
poet. He has wandered amid pale spirits and shadows, amid prayers 
of contrition; and often stood still before troops of spirits climbing up 
narrow paths to higher landings; and sometimes looked, all of a sudden, 
on a flowery valley, angel-guarded, where good men, who had too long 
deferred repentence while on earth and had died a sudden death, now 
walked and prayed; and looked again and beheld men whom he himself 
had known in Florence and Ravenna, once men of pride and worldly fame, 
now deeply penitent. He has seen, on the third level of Purgatory, the 
sin of anger expiated in patience; on the fourth, men purged from the sin 
of gloominess by radiant prayer; on the fifth, such illustrious examples 
of purification from the sin of greed that the mountain of Purgatory is 
shaken by a song of all the spirits singing “Gloria in excelsis Deo!” 

All this the poet has witnessed. He records how pensive it has made 
him, and how wise. At the seventh level, or circle, of Purgatory he has 
stood, amid the singing of “Come, ye blessed of my Father,” at the en- 
trance to the terrestial Paradise. This is the symbol of wisdom without 
guile. Dante is now free. Philosophy, symbolized in Virgil, has led him 
as far as it can go. From this point in the journey he must follow a new 
guide. That guide is Revelation; and it is symbolized in Beatrice. The 
coming of Beatrice is accompanied by a triumphal procession, allegorical 
of the Christian Church. The scene is overwhelming to Dante. It is as 
if the saints at the last trump, were rising “each from his tomb, with full, 
clear voice singing, Halleluiah.” At the sight of Beatrice, he says: 
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“Confusion and fear, together mingled, drove 
forth from my mouth a Yea such that to under- 
stand it the eyes were needed. As a cross- 
bow breaks, when shot at too great tension, 
both its string and bow, so burst I under 
this heavy charge, pouring forth a torrent 
of tears and sighs.” ° 


The journey through Purgatory ends with these significant words: 


“If, reader, I had greater space for writing, 
I would sing, at least in part, of the sweet 
draught which never would have sated me. I 
came back from the most holy waves, born 
again, even as new trees renewed with new 
foliage, pure and ready to mount to the stars.” 


III 


The Paradiso is dedicated to men of spiritual vision. It is great 
poetry, and peculiarly Christian. There is about it an atmosphere so 
exalting, a reasoning so pure and comprehensive, that it fulfills what we 
expect of poetry when we give to it the name divine. The poem resembles 
the great Empyrean, in which the highest theology and the noblest art 
unite to form one orb of transcendent light. 

Heaven, to Dante, is not the symbol of a cult of ecstasy. It is the 
divine revelation of perfect knowledge concerning the nature and the 
destiny of the world. It involves man’s redemption, his divine sonship, 
his desire toward perfection, and his eternal life. Above all, it exemplifies 
the divine purpose forever at work in the world, a purpose called Provi- 
dence, whose activity extends through all creation. Of this original and 
purposive activity of the mind of God, the poet, in the first Canto, says: 

All natures lean, 
In this their order, diversely; some more, 
Some less approaching to their primal source. 
Thus they to different havens are moved on 
Through the vast sea of being. .. . 
Nor only creatures, void of intellect, 
Are aim’d at by the bow; but even those, 
That have intelligence and love, are pierced. 
That Providence, who so well orders all, 
With her own light makes ever calm the heaven, 
In which the substance, that hath greatest speed, 


Is turned: and hither now, as to our seat 
Predestined, we are carried by the force 


* Translation by Thomas Akey; J. M. Dent, London, Publisher. 
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Of that strong cord, that never looses dart 
But at fair aim and glad.” 


The journey toward Paradise is through seven heavens, and beyond 
them, to the Emyprean, the empire of celestial quiet. It is an ascending 
journey, symbolizing the soul’s rise to a perfect knowledge of God. The 
first of these lesser heavens is that encircling the moon, where the mind 
is freed of all doubts concerning the absolute will of God actively at work 
in the world. This is the first orbit in which the mind must move toward 
an understanding of the meaning of life. 

The second step is symbolized in Mercury. Here Dante’s doubts 
are cleared away concerning the doctrine of redemption. In the third 
heaven, symbolized in Venus, the relation of earthly love to heavenly 
bliss is explained, when the poet, recovering from his earthly surprise, 
finds that the soul of Rachel the harlot is there. The fourth heaven is 
that of the sun. Here a wraith of blessed spirits, twelve in number, en- 
compasses the poet. One of these spirits, and the most blessed, is Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. Dante reveres him greatly. Saint Francis, too, is there; 
and, with him, Saint Dominic. The conversation is of heavenly things 
and of those wonders in them that earthly creatures desire to see. It is 
as if the earthly were now altogether caught up in the heavenly, and 
divine knowledge, as represented in Saint Thomas, were completely joined 
with earthly love, the poet’s love for Beatrice. It is 2 holy moment in 
Dante’s life when he writes: 


And lo! around, of luster equable, up- 

springs a shining beyond what was there. . . . 
And new things-to-see begin to show in 
heaven. . . . I there began to perceive new- 
come existences making a circle out 

beyond the other two circumferences. Oh 
very sparkling of the Holy breath! how sudden 
and how glowing it became before my eyes! * 


In the fifth heaven, Dante’s vision is graphically displayed in the 
form of a cross in whose light strong men of God are standing, in order, 
fighting for the true faith, and singing as they fight. It is the Holy 
Cross for which these men are battling, in simple uncorrupted faith. War 
to them is not evil, except as the cause is evil. Their trust is in their 
cause, and it is for God that they stake their claims. Hope is not dead 


"Translation by Henry F. Cary. 
*Translation by Philip H. Wicksteed. 
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in them. It lives as a flame that will, at last, and then wondrously, 
kindle the world with heavenly fire. Here Dante remembers the ancient 
biblical Joshua, and he wonders at the military career which was his. His 
lot was to fight for his faith, in his own day; and that, also, was the lot 
of Charlemagne whose destiny it was to live im war, but for peace. Dante’s 
view here is not darkened by any earthly misconceptions. Beatrice bids 
him look intently, and with his mind’s eye, and, as he does, he sees these 
brave spirits of times past before him, all luminous and ranged in order 
in the sign of the Sacred Cross. And he hears a hymn so sweetly tuned 
to harmony that, as he says: 

And so was I enamored there, that up till 

then there had been naught that me had bound 

so sweet with chains. Perchance my saying 


may appear too bold, as slighting those fair eyes, 
gazing into which my longing hath repose.* 


The sixth heaven is peopled by the spirits of those who administered 
justice on earth. These were not only themselves just men; they were 
dispensers of justice, men of moral insight and positive good will, leaders, 
sharers in the sovereignty of the planet Jupiter in whose orbit they now 
gloriously move. Dante likens them to the eagle’s eye, symbol of that 


penetrating divine justice which is at one and the same time vigilant, 
fierce, brilliant as the sun, and pure as the heavens. ‘“O sweet star,” says 
the poet, “what quality and magnitude of gems made plain to me that 
our justice is the effect of the heaven thou dost engem!” 

In the twenty-first Canto of the Paradise the poet reaches the seventh 
heaven. He is now in the orbit of Saturn. Here is the eternal abode of 
those who passed their lives in holy retirement and gave themselves to 
saintly contemplation. Saint Benedict is there, and a multitude of others, 
a wondrous company of them, in a blessed state of existence beyond the 
other planets. In this high circle of heaven, the music of the spheres 
melts into sweet silence. The eighth is the heaven of the fixed stars. 
It is in the constellation of the Twins. The poet sees the seven spheres 
revolving and bathing in the luminous ether. The time of the last 
apocalypse has come; the consummation of history is at hand. The heavens 
grow more and more brilliant, and shine, all white, as if illumined by 
myriads of lamps which, as one lamp, constitute the Church of God. Then 
Christ Himself, the Living Light, appears. To the poet, so completely 


* Translation by Philip H. Wicksteed. 
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entranced, Beatrice, representing divine or theological knowledge, unfolds 
the vision’s meaning in these bare words: “Therein is the wisdom and 
the might which oped the pathways betwixt heaven and earth.” ° 

It is in the ninth heaven that the poet is given a vision of the Divine 
Essence. He is now in the crystalline sphere, encircled, as in a halo, by 
a hierarchy of angels, and he hears “Hosanna sung to that fixed point 
which holdeth and shall ever hold them to the Where, in which they 
have been ever.” This celestrial Center, which is itself unmoved and 
still, but which causes all to move, this Empyreal Paradise: 


This heaven hath no other Where than the 
divine mind wherein is kindled the love 

which rolleth it and the power which it 
sheddeth. Light and love grasp it in one 

circle, as doth it the others, and this engirdlement 
He only who doth gird it understandeth.° 


Dante has here reached the poet’s utmost height of reason and im- 
agination. Ecstasy encircles him, his pen is dipped in light and fire, and 
the words he writes distil themselves in heavenly essence through his mind, 
as he no longer composes them, but now only hears the voice of theological 
knowledge: 


Forth from the last corporal are we come 
Into the heaven, that is unbodied light; 
Light intellectual, replete with love, 

Love of true happiness, replete with joy; 
Joy that transcends all sweetness of delight. 


Nothing remains, now, to complete the poem but the supreme 
vision of God; and this vision comes to the poet in the form of the Holy 
Trinity. It is fitting that the symbolism of poetry and of theology should 
unite to express man’s conception of this the highest doctrine of the Chris- 
tian faith, and that the poem should end on the high note of a hymn: 


O virgin mother, daughter of thy Son! ... 
Here kneeleth one, 

Who of all spirits hath reviewed the state, 
From the world’s lowest gap unto this height. 
Suppliant to thee he kneels, imploring grace 
For virtue yet more high, to lift his reason 
Toward the bliss supreme .. . 

O eternal beam! ... 

Yield me again some little particle 


* Translation by Philip H. Wicksteed. 
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Of what thou then appearedst; give my tongue 

Power, but to leave one sparkle of thy glory 

Upon the race to come... 

O grace, unenvying of thy boon! that gavest 

Boldness to fix so earnestly my reason 

On the everlasting splendor, that I look’d, 

While sight was unconsumed; and, in that depth, 

Saw in one volume clasp’d of love, whate’er 

The universe unfolds; all properties 

Of substance and of accident, beheld, 

Compounded, yet one individual light 

The whole. And of such bond methinks I saw 

The universal form... . 

O eternal light! 

Sole in thyself that dwell’st; and of thyself 

Sole understood, past, present, or to come; 

Thou smiledst, on that circling,—*° 
by which the poet meant the mystery of the Incarnation. But the in- 
tricacy of the vision was too deep for the poet, and his power of high 
fantasy failed him. He was content. The will of God had been fulfilled 


in him “by the Love that moves the sun in heaven and all the stars.” 


IV 


The Divine Comedy represents an almost perfect union of theology 
and poetry. The story throbs with life; and its poetry is the pulse beat 
of the living facts. It is, therefore, not enough to treat the poem as if 
it were, solely, either artistic or theological. It is both. Poetry and 
theology are equally its parents. The poem is their human-divine offspring. 

This dual parentage of the poem is not always clearly understood. 
The esthetic critic, thinking in literary terms, has praised the poem’s 
apt use of the metaphor; the philosophical critic, thinking metaphysically, 
has lauded the Dantean soul. Their criticisms, therefore, have been very 
naturally antagonistic. The rationalists have been offended by Dante’s 
style; the romantics have been unreflectively enamored of it. So, for 
example, Voltaire, sitting in judgment on the Divine Comedy, called it 
a fantastic poem. It was, to use his own word, salmigondia to him—a 
mixed dish, as Webster defines it, as of chopped meats and pickled herring 
steeped in oil and onions. Horace Walpole, in the same century, in 
England, called Dante “extravagant, absurd, disgusting; in short, a 
Methodist in Bedlam.” 

Of the theological pattern of Dante’s thought, and of the doctrinal 


Translation by Henry F. Cary. 
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content of the poem, our literary critics, until lately, have had only a 
vague idea. 

In poetry the task is to translate truth into experience. There is al- 
ways the barrier of outward sense through which language must thrust 
itself, must break to reach us. The poet Browning speaks of it as the power 
to “pierce the screen ’twixt thing and word.” This power, at last, marks 
the distinction between prose and poetry. Applied to Dante, it is the gulf 
that divides earth and paradise. The problem of poetry, at this point, 
is the problem of theology: it is the task of making known, through the 
symbolism of speech, those realities which belong specifically to the category 
of the divine consciousness in man, and to give to these realities a central 
place in man’s daily life. This task, we must see as we read the Divine 
Comedy, is not merely one of integration, of crossing and recrossing a 
bridge connecting the divine and the daily life, like the task of maintaining 
a free traffic between two cities situated by a river. Neither theology nor 
poetry passes so easily into man’s natural mind. Listen to any demagogue 
haranguing a mob, and see how he will avoid them both. There is a kind 
of contradictoriness between poetry and the public mind, and, similarly, 
between theology and the thought of the man of the street. Outwardly 
it appears to be a matter of tone and taste: theology and poetry, it is said, 
are too artistocratic for the masses. Fundamentally, the poet knows, it is 
the difference between art and nature; and it involves the higher discipline 
of the natural passions. Art is a discipline that directs the mind to move 
creatively through certain truths to discover their reality behind a veil 
of symbolism. Theology requires a similar discipline; only its end, or 
aim, is the discovery of divine reality and eternal truth. 

If the end of poetry, as someone has lately said, is to communicate, the 
Divine Comedy is a superb poem. It gets its message through to us, ar- 
ticulately and authoritatively. But communication presupposes mastery, 
a subjection of the material, not a submission to it. Dante wrestles like a 
strong man meeting an adversary. His lines are like well-drawn muscles. 
Their beauty is in their active strength against the tyranny of the natural 
passions and the dark powers of the world. To imagine Dante at work, 
for example on the Purgatory, is like seeing some giant, like Samson, 
struggling in chains, moving in the twilight, questioning, but knowing that 
God is with him, and breaking through, at last, to the victorious vision. 
There is no need now, in this vast reach of the poet’s genius, to talk of 
dogma, or of style. These have served their ordained end. 

‘Has anyone you know lived vigilantly and long enough to observe 
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the growth of an oak tree through twenty seasons? This writer knew 
such a man who owned a sawmill on the bank of a little river running into 
the Susquehanna. He knew the constituent grain of the trees there, and 
the mighty energy that was liquid in them in the early summer. The 
water in the oak, he said, was its mightiest part. It drove the branches 
upward, the bark outward, the roots downward. It stilled the singing 
of the saw and warped the board in the sun. The mill owner sold the 
large wood for lumber, the sawdust to pack in ice, the slabs for firewood. 
But this mightiest part that made the tree he did not sell. The sun caught 
it up, and the river bore it down to the roots of young trees. It was the 
immortal part of the oak in the cycle of its growth and actual being. 

It is so with such a poem as the Divine Comedy. Dante did not 
manufacture it—though much literary and philosophical furniture has 
been manufactured from it. It is, in last analysis, a work of inspiration 
and vision. Shape it and use it as we will, the soul and mind of the poem 
are not touched by that use. The poem’s thought, like the oak’s living 
water, is derived from a hidden and divine Source. 

Reading the pages of the poem’s closing Cantos is like hearing a 
Beethoven symphony through to its last strain. One takes a parting 
look at the poem: Beatrice rises, benign and expectant, her face all 
gracious and aflame with heaven’s joy; Mary appears as “the Rose in which 
the Divine Word is made flesh”; the apostles bloom, white as lilies, sweet 
in the odor of their good words; Saint Peter is there, holding in his hands 
“the keys of glory”; the music of the spheres, circling, seals itself in a 
melody around the name of Christ; faith, hope and charity linger as 
heavenly graces encloistered in opalescence as in a cathedral window; the 
voices of Alpha and Omega are heard in a heavenly echo beyond time, 
where they blend into the words, “Come, ye blessed,” from the lips of 
Christ; a most sweet song echoes through the heavens, and the words are: 
“Holy, Holy, Holy”; at last, the Holy Virgin smiles on Dante, the 
vision subsides, distilling its beatitude of grace through him, as softly as 
“the snow is unsealed by the sun,” as gently as the light leaves are loosed 
from the touch of the night wind. 


Vv 


We cannot take our leave of Dante without noting his reference to 
the temporal order. He was, after all, a citizen of Florence, a lawyer’s 
son of a Guelf family, who interested himself so actively in politics that — 
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the city banished him and he was forced to wander about in Italy, home- 
less, until he settled in Ravenna, where he died. And we are not for- 
getting that he wrote, beside the Divine Comedy, a philosophical work 
of an Aristotelian character known as the Convito, or Feast, and a political 
tract called De Monarchia, on the vital question of the pope and the prince, 


or the relation of the temporal to the supernatural authority. 


It would hardly have been possible for Dante to be silent on the 
question of church and state; and he was not. He was a citizen and a 
Christian. He read Aristotle, and was a follower of Thomas Aquinas. 
It was by good logic, therefore, that he was led to say that, as God is one, 
so mankind, in order to be godlike, should be one family; and to affirm 
that, for the task of supplying this family’s temporal needs, God has 
ordained the state, and the governor of the state. The prince, said 
Dante, is as truly: called of God as the pope: the prince to be given the 
lesser temporal care and authority in the world; the pope to have the 
ultimate divine care and authority of the Christian Church. As the soul 
is of greater worth than the body, the Church is greater than the state. 
But as the soul depends for its earthly well-being on the body, the duties 
and powers of the state actually may be more in daily evidence than 
those of the Church. The considerations of the state are immediate; 
those of the Church are ultimate. The prince is, therefore, chiefly a 
magistrate, while the pope is a final judge. To the popular mind of our 
time this distinction may seem strange. If so, it is because the external 
order of the world has changed. Modern political history has reversed 
it. The temporal state, today, has an excess of power over man. The 
result, to sum it up, has been twofold: in the contemplative realm, a 
tragic secularism; in the active realm, an inevitable, brutal tyranny. 

This, then is the hope, and the warning, that echoes down the ages 
to us from the Divine Comedy: “In His will is our peace.” Christianity 
must be actively enthroned; Christ must rule; the Church must come 
to life and be the life of the community; princes must be Christians; 
Christians must know what they believe; the Christian faith must be the 
basis of social and moral conduct; life must be valued by the Christian 
standard; peace must be sought and kept with Christian justice; the arts 
and sciences must be directed to Christian ends; all our secular and mundane 
pursuits must be regarded for what they actually are; namely, temporal 
and mundane, not disallowed, but subjected to supra-mundane and eternal 
considerations. 
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This goal ought not to be unattainable in an age of science. It does 
not mean the destruction of man’s natural passions, or his “rights” as he 
feels them, but their discipline by Christian reason. It is not any more 
an “idealistic”? demand than the demand of any court of law which pre- 
supposes that men live rational lives; only it is a Christian rationale 
that is set up. Besides this, there is Christian mercy to cover human 
frailty; and it is demanded of all men in authority; for men in authority 
are themselves in need of this mercy; and the divine dispenser, both of 
authority and of mercy, is the historic Christian Church. 

Dante did not desire that the Church should usurp the power of the 
state. The pope was a prince, but not an earthly one. Popes, too, could 
be tyrants in his day whenever they chose to forsake the duties of the 
sanctuary for the lure of the market place. Such a forsaking, Dante held, 
led to confusion. It tended to blur in men’s minds the distinction, and 
the true relationship, between the temporal order and the eternal. It was, 
in short, his belief that there should be one world church and one world 
empire. He wanted, first, a united Christendom, and second, a world of 
united Christian states. He desired not only that Christians be one body 
in Christ, but that, in their secular life and temporal pursuits, the people 
of the world be one community. Only so could there be a world under- 
standing, an enrichment of individual life, and a hope of peace on earth. 

The men of Florence in the year 1300, we say quite casually, had 
faith in God. And we speak of their faith as if it were a little thing 
which our age should not begrudge them. Else, we infer, they had a small 
lease on life, with the danger from disease so great and infant mortality 
at so high a rate. It would be wise in us not to forget that it is only 
by our faith in Christ that we are rescued, at last, from an all-engulfing 
mortality, in any age. We do not need the age of Dante to teach us 
methods in agriculture, or sanitation, or military science. We excell it 
in a hundred outward ways. But, needing many things, that age excelled 
in one; that was its Christian faith. Learning did not shake that faith; 
suffering did not destroy it. It endured. And we, now, are the bene- 
ficiaries of a rich tradition. Ours, we conclude, is the task, first, to keep 
that historic faith in good trust, and, after that, to increase its vital store 
in the world. 
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The Framework Is Fireproof 
Ratpw W. SocKMAN 


BOUT a century ago one of our most formative American writers 

A declared that he took great comfort in God because he did not 

believe God would have allowed man to get at the matchbox 

of this universe if He had not believed that the framework of it is fire- 

proof. That faith is our comfort today. This current conflagration of war 

will burn itself out but the pillars of the universe will not be consumed. 
The ultimate values of beauty, truth and goodness will remain. 

Several writers of fiction have thought their way through the fire 
and smoke of battle to depict things that abide. 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh has demonstrated her ability to put timeless 
elements into the literary form of prose poems. In The Steep Ascent 
she has again linked the things of earth and sky. Under the fictional 
names of Eve and Gerald, she reveals her own reveries in “a fictional ac- 
count of an actual incident.” Eve is making an air journey with Gerald, 
her ace husband, from England to Egypt—across the high Alps in winter. 
In language that is luminous with love and spiritual perception, Eve reports 
the inner drama that unfolds from the time she says good-by to her small 
son until their plane breaks safely through the sea of cloud over Italy, 
to find jagged peaks had been missed by only a few hundred feet. She 
recounts, too, the things she sees and the dangers sensed, as they wing 
their way swiftly across Europe. 

These external things turn for her the fresh pages of vivid thought— 
each sentence sparkling with freshness, like writing that is still wet from 
the author’s pen. One cannot find a plot—therefore it is hardly a novel. 
It is too much imagery and thought to be considered a travel or an ad- 
venture book. It is an ode to life and love and spirit, written without the 
ode’s artificial restrictions of form. 

Time to Eve is a changeling. Alive to the shortness of a winter’s 
day, and the need to take off early for assuring a safe arrival, Anne Lind- 
bergh writes of Eve: “She dressed with a terrible urgency eating at her. 
Time was precious . . . . time, which had spread out for her . 
like an endless ocean of identical waves .... time had suddenly tele- 
scoped. It boxed them up Now it was harrying them, snapping 
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at their heels like a dog. Time had been a blind man, tapping down the 
walk after her. Now it was a fencer parrying with them. Quick, quick, 
quick—counter his thrust.” 

Once on the wing, the urgency was gone. “Time was no hound at 
the throat, she realized suddenly. Ah, she was the hound. Time was 
free, ever-present, eternal, calm All that she could never syn- 
thesize in daily living was synthesized here. She could hold it in her 
heart at the same moment What was time? Where had it gone? 
. . . « The husk of time split open and let fall one seed—one seed of 
eternity.” 

She was drawn out of her reverie at the sight of Rheims. “Out of 
that collection of tile roofs rose a cathedral, erect and fragile as a flower, 
pushing out of the earth. (It gave her) a shock of delight to see this 
jewel, held on high by all the low, tiled roofs, as if with their hands they 
held it up to the sky, a gift from earth to heaven.” 

The terrifying beauty of the high Alps has never been more vividly 
made known. Eve encounters them for the first time. “And beyond—she 
peered through the shifting mists—Heavens, she thought, could those 
be the Alps? Far beyond, towering into the clear sunshine and dazzling 
blue, far above them, a wall of white peaks shot up dizzyingly high. The 
horizon had leaped to the clouds Blue-white irridescent peaks.” 

Then, as they threaded their way among those peaks “She blinked 
as she stared into the white light of their faces. These were no words to 
say before them Oh, how terrible and how beautiful! And terror 
and beauty were one. Terror, because she could never forget where they 
were, balanced up there on those dizzy heights. On what? On the blast 
of an engine—. That was what held them up there, their cheeks against 
the icy beards of the giants.” 

Over the Alps lay Italy, and they found it enshrouded in endless 
clouds. None knew better than Eve what it would mean coming down, 
if there were no “ceiling”; or if the rocky skeleton of Italy should be 
lifting its long ribs at the place of descent. Eve thinks of herself and 
Gerald as spiraling down to death; yet found a strange ecstasy in the 
prospect. Only the anteroom to death was terrifying, she thought. “This, 
then, was life—not to be hurried, not to be afraid, not to be imprisoned in 
oneself . . . . this full, rich and timeless last second before death.” But 
death was not awaiting them then. They came down over the sea, the 
black knees of the mountains only a few hundred yards away. 





THE FRAMEWORK IS FIREPROOF—A REVIEW 603 


This little book can be read in a single evening. It lies lovely and 
fragrant in the mind; exotic, novel, provocative. It is an open access 
through which much of the hidden majesty and dignity and meaning of in- 
dividual life may be seen and tasted and felt. To read it quickly is a treat. 
To read it thoughtfully is to feel the consciousness of increased personal 
stature. 

C. S. Lewis allows his mind to take a longer flight than that of Anne 
Lindbergh, which was from England to Egypt. Mr. Lewis, who flashed 
into the public eye with his Screwtape Letters and has become one of the 
most vivid literary personalities of our time, takes an imaginary journey 
to the planet Venus. This gives the pattern for a fantasy possessing the 
boldness of imagination characteristic of Jules Verne and the seriousness of 
purpose reminscent of Jonathan Swift. 

In the person of Doctor Ransom, a philologist and a Christian whose 
previous interstellar adventures are recounted in an earlier book, Out of 
the Silent Night, we are plunged breathlessly into a distant planet, Pere- 
landra, known to us as Venus. Perelandra has just become mature enough 
to evolve rational creatures, Tor and Tinidril, the Adam and Eve in a 
new Garden of Eden. 

According to the Old Solar tongue, which Ransom had acquired, the 
Supreme Being is known as Maleldil. Each of the planets is in direct 
charge of an eldil; a personalized but nonmaterial intelligence and power 
that carries out Maleldil’s wishes and plans, except that on earth there 
is an insurrection of evil. It is an eldil that carries Doctor Ransom 
through space to Perelandra. 

Perelandra is a world covered almost completely with warm and 
tumultuous seas. Doctor Ransom is at first bewildered, then entranced, 
at finding himself on a flexible floating island—rich with beauty and com- 
forts and strange foods and fruits that almost numb the senses with de- 
light. A whole flotilla of similar islands is near by—their contour shifting 
and changing according to the inconstant shape of restless waves beneath. 

Soon he encounters Tinidril. Tor, her husband, is away on some 
activity of his own. Clothed only in the pristine innocence of our own 
Eden, her rationality of mind and vivid intellectual curiosity act as pro- 
tective armor. As the prospective mother of a new race, hers was the re- 
sponsibility for determining whether or not it would maintain contact 
with the Divine. 

A serpent was soon to arrive, in an effort to break the contact that 
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linked Tinidril to her Maker, and thus to pollute the new race at its 
source. This tempter was an envoy from the evil on Earth—a Doctor 
Weston, scientist and genius, who came in the single-seat spaceship he 
himself had designed. He and Ransom had previously broken lances 
against each other. So now Weston’s first effort is to gain Doctor Ransom’s 
confidence, before trying to incite Tinidril to disobedience. He tells 
Ransom that science has now taught him that God is a spirit; hence at last 
his and Ransom’s beliefs are in substance the same. 

Impressed despite himself, as Weston develops his ideas, Ransom 
probes deeper. He has a test in mind, for determining whether or not 
Weston’s basic purpose is evil, or merely appears evil; for Weston com- 
plains that men like himself, whose minds are dynamic and outreaching, 
are always martyrs to bigoted formal religion. How far would Weston 
go, he asks, in obedience to this “Life-Force” of his? Would he murder, 
commit treason or print lies in scientific periodicals, under the guise of 
serious research? 

A total commitment, answered Weston, overrides all “petty ethical 
pigeon-holes.” That is, “you’re giving up yourself. You’re not out for 
your own advantage That #s the point of contact between your 
morality and mine.” “Idiot,” Weston almost howled, “can you under- 
stand nothing? Insofar as I am the conductor of the central forward 
pressure of the universe . . . . I am the universe. I, Weston, am your 
god and your devil. I call that force into me completely.” By this was 
Ransom made sure that Weston’s body was occupied by the Evil One. 

In the conflict over Tinidril’s acceptance of Maleldil’s restrictions, 
the Un-man’s malevolent genius made appeal to her very virtues and her 
desire to honor Maleldil. He pictured pain and suffering and death, in 
terms of heroism and glorious sacrifice. Middle-aged and without weapons 
were the two men fighting for Tinidril’s soul. Weston was a formidable 
antagonist for this mild scholar. Without quarter the battle was fought; 
on land, under the sea, on the shores of a water-locked cavern, in darkness 
amid surroundings that Dante might have described, it went on. Weston 
was finally destroyed. 

The excitement, suspense and imagery of this fantasy may be vivid 
enough to enthrall even the casual reader despite some long pedestrian 
passages of theological discussion. But the author’s mind is too original 
for the ordinary reader to fathom at first reading. The books of C. S. 
Lewis require and merit study to catch the subtle nuances of his thought. 
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While Anne Lindbergh and C. S. Lewis have lifted their vision up- 
ward to get above the smoke of battle, Lillian Smith has dug downward to 
uncover some smoldering embers, which may flare up into fiercer flame 
when the present World War is over. In Stramge Fruit she has laid the 
ax at the root of a timeless problem, that of the Negro. A daughter of 
the deep South, Miss Smith has dared the conventions to discuss issues 
which have ben whispered about but seldom brought out into the open of 
literary discussion. Writing with earnestness and compassion, she has 
laid bare tangled relationships which either evolution will untangle or 
revolution will smash. As to whether it will be evolution or revolution, 
the book indicates no answer. 

In building a book around an interracial love theme, it was a literary 
necessity to have characters able to win the reader’s sympathy and sincere 
pity. Nonnie Anderson, though racially Negro, is Caucasian in features 
and color, an intellectual in education and mind, a beauty in feature and 
form, a debutante in bearing and manner, a mystic in serenity and poise, 
a model of loyalty and devotion. 

Tracy Deen, attractive son of a prominent family, is the ineffectual 
victim of maternal domination. His mother, Alma, is a dull, unimaginative 
“Sood” woman, perfectly sure she has all the answers to other people’s 
needs, utterly relentless in trying to mold her son and daughter to the 
patterns she has picked. Frustrated at home in his dreams and desires, 
he found sympathy and warmth and affection in the company of Nonnie. 
It was not philandering. It was deep and yearning love, despite the sur- 
repetitious nature of their meetings. 

Yielding finally to the mounting pressure of his family and the 
Church, unitedly urging his marriage to an eligible white girl, Tracy 
clumsily attempted to break things off with Nonnie, and to provide for 
their unborn child. Her dark-skinned brother got wind of the facts, 
killed Tracy in vengefu! fury on his way home from Nonnie, made good 
his escape. Then came the lynching, a dreadful affair. Its victim was 
only a “mudsill of humanity”; but a Negro, nevertheless, who would 
have laid down his own life for Tracy. Strange fruit! 

At the time of the War Between the States, we are told by James 
Truslow Adams that Negro slaves showed qualities of loyalty and de- 
votion that seemed utterly incompatible with the institution of slavery. 
Masters left their families and their properties in the care of their slaves; 
and those slaves did not betray that trust. There must have been, at that 
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time, a bridge of mutual trust and even affection between the races. This 
book now shows that bridge mostly broken down. Hatred and distrust 
are taking its place. Hatred is not a bridge builder; and books like this 
may supply more fuel for hatred than material for bridge-building. 

How far can these racial issues be solved by agitation and how far by 
demonstration? Booker T. Washington and George Washington Carver 
put their emphasis on training the Negro to develop a cultural and eco- 
nomic dignity and independence. They believed that the Negro would 
win respect by letting his light so shine before men that they may see his 
good works. But the counterpart of this Christian principle is that the 
light must be set on a candlestick where it can give light to all that are in 
the house. It is up to the white majority group to help put the Negro’s 
candle on a pedestal sufficiently high to give it opportunity for effective 
shining. It is up to the Negro minority to demonstrate its worth and 
ability by luminous good works. It requires agitation to accomplish the 
former; it requires demonstration on the Negro’s part to achieve the latter. 

Strange Fruit takes a front rank in the increasingly long line of 
“agitation” books. As one of the shock troops it may serve to bring into 
clearer view the barriers to be overcome. It does not, however, furnish 
much material for advance or much hope of victory. 

In carrying his readers out of the current war milieu, Hervey Allen 
turns not upward or downward, but backward. Bedford Village, the latest 
volume of his series on the pre-Revolutionary frontier, deals with the 
troubled times of 1763 and 1764 in western Pennsylvania, during the 
Indian wars. Danger, courage and high adventure revive in colorful 
detail those bygone days and customs. 

The leading character is Salathiel Albine, young, powerful and alert, 
who had been but recently rescued from long years of captivity among the 
Indians. Having been taught to read and write, under the tutelage of a 
missionary in the Indian country, Albine is versed not only in the Indian’s 
lore of the wilderness, but in the rudiments of white civilization. The 
swift unfolding of his personality, under the impact of his new life at a 
frontier village and military post, provides a substantial core of philosophy 
that lifts the entire tone of this novel. 

Bedford Village was halfway on the wilderness road that connected 
Harris’ Ford (now Harrisburg) with Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh). Con- 
gregated within the village proper were refugees from remote clearings, 
survivors after Indian attack had decimated them family by family. Slow 
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indeed had been the protective action of authorities in Philadelphia, 
dominated as they were by Quakers unwilling to wage or finance a war. 
But there were traders aplenty who had no hesitancy in providing the 
Indians with weapons in trade for furs and skins. Thus the settlers were 
ground between the millstones of negative idealism above and positive 
greed below. 

For military and civilian alike, community life centered around the 
Pendergasses’ Tavern; which was indeed an imposing enterprise for the 
time and place. Frontier department store, hotel, trading center, dis- 


_ penser of credit, it was best known for its tremendous common room, with 


its cavernous fireplace, where warmth and cheer, food and drink gave relief 
from the isolation of the wilderness. It was in this room that occurred 
the great brawl which exploded in the community, under the incitement 
of final receipt by garrison troops of their long-overdue pay. 

That brawl,'as described, is almost incredible in its ferocity, in the 
part Albine had in defeating the troublemakers, and in its failure to leave 
lasting feuds within the community. 

By contrast, the death scene of Captain Ecuyer, the cultured Swiss 
commander of the British garrison at Bedford Village, lifts the reader 
out of the storm to the peace of God. A tireless, but unsuccessful cam- 
paign was waged by a frontier missionary, to win Ecuyer’s acceptance of 
his sincere but somewhat primitive religious concepts. The captain knew 
his Bible as well as did the missionary, and delighted to lead him through 
realms he had never even glimpsed before. “So you can see,” he would 
say to the primitive preacher, “it would scarcely be advisable for me to 
submit myself entirely to your judgment in so delicate and eternal a matter, 
when you are quite hopelessly confused about it yourself.” Noble and 
magnanimous living were the lights that went with Ecuyer to his last 
resting place. 

The story brings again to life those stirring days of the past, and 
like: the author’s other works preserves a careful regard for historical 
perspective. According to James Truslow Adams, the American is a 
new kind of man, molded in large part by the frontier. What that frontier 
was, Hervey Allen helps us to understand. 

A book which turns the mind backward is Frossia, written by E. M. 
Almedingen. In the midst of all the discussion of Soviet principles and 
policy it is sobering and refreshing to dip back into the mind of Dostoevski 
and Tolstoi. There is abundant material in this book. Through it one 
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sees that magnificent strength which is as much the secret of Russia’s 
present energy as is the amazing industrial and military vitality of the 
present Soviet regime. A view of the present world scene convinces us 
that we must learn to get along with Russia. The reading of this book 
will make us feel that we want to get along with the Russians. 

Zofia Kossak has also turned the searchlight of her mind backward, 
but it may prove to be a prophetic ray into the future. Roman Catholic 
historians have frequently called the thirteenth century the “greatest of 
centuries.” Blessed Are the Meek is the story of the saint who perhaps 
more than any other person helped to make it great. Yet it also throws 
light on the weaknesses of the ecclesiastical structure dominating the period. 

There is a spectacular and gripping quality about this historical novel, 
interwoven as it is with the poignant stories of the Children’s Crusade, 
the Fifth Crusade, and the uplifting life of Saint Francis. A sense of 
expectation is raised by the prophetic dream of Innocent III, shortly before 
Francis is to make his personal plea for authority to continue his work. 
This dream began with a vision appalling to His Holiness. He saw 
the great Lateran church disintegrating before his eyes. Lengthwise 
and crosswise crevices appeared, until the walls themselves began to 
crack and bend. Into this scene of impending disaster came the tiny figure 
of a man whose air was confident, almost gay, but whose garments were 
those of a beggar. Stretching out his arms, this man seemed to grow in 
size and reach, until his arms embraced the crumbling church. With a 
heave of his back he straightened out the tottering walls; and with the 
touch of his palms he wiped away the cobweb of crevices. The great 
building stood strong and sound, as before. 

These expectations receive new impetus, later in that same chapter, 
when Francis comes before the tribunal of Cardinals, seated around the 
Papal throne, to present his plea. Small, dressed like a beggar, awkward 
and shy, not knowing what he should say, he approached a group which had 
already agreed that his plea should be denied. The Cardinals watched him 
with “curiosity, pity and supercilious indulgence.” But Innocent III 
saw in Francis the beggar who, in his dream, had restored the Lateran 
church. “My son, my son,” he whispered, almost overcome, “I bless 
thee, and all thou doeth.” 

The author then turns the theme of her story into a different channel. 
Sir Jean de Brienne, of France, takes over the leading part. Sir Jean, a 
military leader and knight of important family and proven ability, had 
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been ordered by his king to go to Palestine and marry the child-queen 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem; a tiny strip of coast remaining in Christian 
hands after the Saracens had retaken Jerusalem. The intrigues of the 
Crusades overshadow the figure of Francis. But it is the contrast be- 
tween the two methods of propagating the faith which gives most sig- 
nificance to the book. 

The Crusades illustrate the age-old principle of arousing zeal through 
hatred; Francis is the luminous figure of one whose enthusiasm was kindled 
by love. The latter method is less spectacular but its glow lasts longer. 
In the contrast between Francis and the Crusaders we see the epitome of 
the alternative courses confronting our postwar world. Shall we go on 
trying to stir our loyalties by fear and hatred of other groups or shall 
we live so close to our Lord that we catch His radiance? Blessed Are 
the Meek will be read when the war communiques are buried in the dust 
of forgotten files. 


The Steep Ascent. By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. New York: Harcourt Brace 
& Co., 1944. pp. 120. $2.00. 


Perelandra. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
pp. 238. $2.00. 

Strange Fruit. By Lillian Smith. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944. 
pp. 358. $2.50. 

Bedford Village. By Hervey Allen. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1944. pp. 305. $2.50. 

Frossia. By E. M. Almedingen. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. 
pp. 358. $2.50. 

Blessed Are the Meek. By Zofia Kossak. New York: Roy Publishers, 1944. 
pp. 375. $3.00. 
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The Risen Soldier. By Francis J. Spellman. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. pp. 39. $1.00. 

When the whole world was holding its breath in anticipation of the invasion 
of Europe, at the most dramatic moment of the war, The Risen Soldier came from 
the press. It will be a balm and solace to mothers and fathers, whose hearts are 
heavy with anxiety for their cherished sons at war; it will comfort women, whose 
husbands have already given their lives for some high purpose. Almost like a bene- 
diction, this tiny book of only thirty-nine pages brings peace of mind and faith 
in the eternal Goodness to those of us who have suffered bereavement. 

Gently and with sincere compassion, Archbishop Spellman, out of his intimate 
knowledge of soldiers’ thoughts, shows us how deep is that inner peace and joy 
that comes to one who, like Jesus, lays down his life for something good. The 
young airman, who, going out on what was to be his last mission, could say coura- 
geously: “I don’t mind dying; but I do want to make my life and, if necessary, my 
death count for something good!”, must now feel a satisfying sense of achievement 
to know that he has made, in almost Christlike humility, a contribution to world 
peace. Even more, he must realize that all willing self sacrifice and every generous 
thought of brotherhood have planted the seed of nobility in the future thought of 
all humanity, in the so-called “collective unconscious” mind of the whole race. 
Such sacrifice bears good fruit. The fruit of real love is peace of mind and heart. 

“Into the sun and silence he has flown, to become like another Victor-Victim 
who once lived and died for something good . . . for ‘Peace on earth to men of 
good will.’ He has met another Soldier, One who said: ‘Blessed are the Peace- 
makers.’ 

“Have they died in vain? The other Soldier returns to tell me that Love never 
sacrifices in vain. He bids me look with shining eyes toward the day when men ‘shall 
turn their swords into ploughshares and their spears into sickles. Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they be exercised any more to war.’ ” 

In this small book, a revealing light is shed upon the tragic adumbra of human 
self sacrifice. From his privileged vantage point of army chaplain, Archbishop Spell- 
man sees an American airman, any serviceman, as typifying the spirit of brotherly 
love in laying down his life for the good of others. With great delicacy and 
reverence, the author draws an analogy between Jesus’ willing sacrifice and that 
of men in the service of their country. He develops this theme in a vision of Christ, 
the Risen Soldier, looking sorrowfully on the carnage men have wreaked, because 
the majority has been motivated by self will instead of by God’s Will, by fear 
instead of by Love. The Risen Soldier knows that “man himself has wrought man’s 
crucifixion! . . . The Soldier listens and ponders, for what He sees is the harvest 
of man’s own sowing.” 

He tells simply the story of Passion Week: 

“And by the roadside is she, from whom He had received His human heart, 
Mary, Mother of the Man, Mother of mankind.” 


The lesson of the Crucifixion is for us all today and for all time. The 
glorious Resurrection of Jesus, actual and miraculous as it was at the time, the 
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greatest event in history, now stands, today and forever, a profound symbol of 
overcoming spiritual death. In all the ages of the future, it will be for us a 
vitalizing inspiration for the resurrection of the Christ Spirit in man, as he draws 
nearer to God through suffering. 

The story of Golgotha continues in the recital of the vision; Jesus appeals 
to us to widen our understanding and forgiveness. 

“Time and space vanish; past and future merge into the present; all generations 
are one, as the broken, bleeding lips begin to move: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ The life and death of the Soldier serves as a torch of 
peace, pointing to the horrors of war, lighting the way to avoid them.” 

The Risen Soldier is a book that deepens and strengthens our faith in God 
and in man. It can be read with profit by people of any church or of no church: 
it is an ideal gift for those to whom we would bring comfort. 

JosEPHINE GRIDLEY 
Graduate School of Columbia University, New York, New York. 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity. Vol. VI. The Great Century, 
in Northern Africa and Asia. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. pp. ix-502. $4.00. 


In 1937 the first volume of this monumental work appeared. It was an event 
in the Christian world, as well as a promise. Professor Latourette of Yale had 
already earned for himself a place as a Nestor in the field of the history of Christian 
missions, particularly in the Far East. But to attempt single-handed what no one 
else had ever undertaken—a detailed account of the two millennia of Christian 
history, with particular reference to the growing edge in every country in the world, 
together with a running appraisal of the changes wrought upon both the non- 
Christian world and Christendom by the mutual contacts of the centuries—this 
seemed an incredible task. 

But the incredible has happened. The first volume, which alone was more 
than comparable in scope and range with Harnack’s entire masterpiece, was fol- 
lowed with clocklike pecision “at intervals of from twelve to eighteen months” by 
Vol. II, The Thousand Years of Uncertainty. Vol. III, Three Centuries of 
Advance; and parts one and two of The Great Century—Vol. IV, In Europe and 
the United States of America, and Vol. V, In the Americas, Australia and A frica. 

And now Vol. VI, The Great Century, In Northern A frica and Asia, completes 
the story up to 1914, as originally planned. In this book we find the same encyclo- 
pedic sweep of mind, the same integrity in the handling of source materials, the 
same amazing erudition, the same restraint in the introduction of personal comment 
or criticism that we have come to expect of the author. Amid today’s flood of 
hasty and tendentious writing such conscientious and thorough workmanship is a 
credit to American authorship. And the product is a work of reference so solidly 
dependable that it may well be considered the factual cornerstone upon which 
future writers in every field of church history must inevitably build. Furthermore, 
in its highly compressed form, with its thousands of citations of authorities and its 
exhaustive bibliographies, it offers even the casual student a usable compendium of 
research data nowhere else to be found in such form. 

The present volume is well named. The nineteenth century was indeed a 
great century, great with the lusty deeds of dramatic empire builders like Cecil 
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Rhodes, but great, too, in the interplay of forces that were destined to produce 
the thrilling world of today. It was then that the East and West began to be 
inextricably interwoven into a single pattern of life. The initiative lay with the 
West, and it exercised its power often with arrogance and ruthlessness. But its out- 
thrust of life brought to Asia a new dynamic and new areas of knowledge which 
were soon to transform it. 

The missionary enterprise was intertangled with all this turbulent world 
movement. Unreflective and largely uncritical of public policies, it moved with 
the same resistless energy along the paths of exploration, along the lanes of trade, 
with the colonial outreach, and often under the protecting shelter of unilateral 
treaties. But when all has been said it still remains a great and creditable chapter 
in the history of the Church. It was purely the most humanizing and ameliorative 
factor in the impact of the West upon the East. And, too, is was perhaps the 
most purely unselfish aspect of the widespread upsurge of vitality that marked the 
Christian movement of modern times. 

Notable missionary figures walk the pages of this book, and we find here, 
at least in embryo, virtually all the methods and types of work now familiar in 
contemporaneous foreign missionary practice. By the close of the century almost 
every country on the globe has been reached with the message. But more important, 
in every one of the major fields there has come into being a nascent church, native 
to its soil, with competent leadership and with the beginning of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of its own people. Names of national Christians 
and of institutions later to become world-known here appear. As the author 
points out, foreign missions have “come in on a rising tide,” and we can already see 
the promise of the world-wide Christian ecumenical movement that is to be the 
achievement of the twentieth century. 

And yet we are sobered by the observation that in no country reached by 
the Christian mission is there a Christian civilization even in prospect. The church 
constituency everywhere is a tiny minority, frequently made up of persons unrooted, 


uprooted or submerged by the community. Even the leavening of the social mass, 


has hardly yet begun. But more arresting is the fact that in none of the “sending” 
countries either, is there a truly Christian civilization. There is a Moslem ethos, 
there is a Hindu civilization, there is a Confucian way, and all these at least approxi- 
mate the pattern set by those who shaped the religious nucleus of their society. 
But nowhere is there a nation to which missionaries can point and say: “Here Jesus 
Christ is taken seriously by everyone, from the cradle to the grave. This is how His 
way of life works out in society, in education, in manners, in business, in politics and 
in government. ‘This is the way to pattern successfully your newly emerging 
national life.” 

One more concluding volume has been promised. This will be a summary 
and appraisal of the entire period covered, an eagerly awaited qualitative analysis 
growing out of this study of the years. And then it is to be hoped that the public 
demand may lead Doctor Latourette to give us one more volume carrying the story 
on from 1914 “up into the storm,” and telling of the opening of a century even 
greater than the last; greater in accomplishment, greater still in tragedy, but 
greatest of all, we believe, in its capacity to seek and work out the salvation of our 
God for the whole human family. 

CHartes WHEELER IGLEHART 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 
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What a Man Can Believe. By James D. Smart. Philadelphia: Westminster 

Press, 1944. pp. vii-252. $2.00. 

What a Man Can Believe by Dr. James D. Smart is a thought-provoking book. 
It is a very discerning volume. It reaches down into the spiritual consciousness 
of a man and gives him a sense of direction. 

The thought which comes to me, as I read the book, is how did a preacher 
discover the secret thoughts of the average layman with reference to such important 
subjects as his personal relationship to God, Jesus Christ and his fellow men. The 
average thinking layman is not given to opening his mind to anyone else on the 
subjects under discussion in this book. Doctor Smart seems to have had a revelation 
of the minds of a composite layman representing all of them. 

The book is filled with epigrams—gems of thought which can be stored away 
for the layman’s future guidance. As for instance, “The concern of parents is 
that their children may be good rather than they should again come to a knowledge 
of the truth which makes one free.” Again, “A creed is simply a statement of what 
a man or a Church of men believes, and a man without a creed would be a man who 
believes nothing.” And again, “The integrity of the Bible’s message is not shaken 
at any point; rather- at a thousand points preliminary obstacles are cleared away to 
leave an open path for a message to come to us.” 

The book indicates that it has been written for laymen. I am of the opinion 
that ministers of the gospel would derive more benefit from it than the average 
layman because they would realize that Doctor Smart is telling the truth about 
their mental attitude with reference to the subjects under discussion, whereas the 
average preacher does not have an adequate understanding of the layman’s view- 
point on these matters. 

James L. Krarr 
Kraft Cheese Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Russia and the United States. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1944. pp. 253. $3.00. 


The main contention of Professor Sorokin’s new book is the existence of a 
far-reaching similarity between the basic values of Russia and the United States. To 
demonstrate this proposition, the author has to pierce through the crust of the official 
institutions of Imperial Russia and to show the spirit of co-operation and social 
service among Russian peasants and intellectuals, and to refute the current accusa- 
tion against American “plutocracy” which, in his opinion, “is possibly the most 
decent and creative in the world.” The Communist Revolution in Russia has 
arrested the liberal and democratic development which, if continued, would have 
made the basic similarity conspicuous. But every revolution destroys only those 
institutions and values that are moribund; the other ones survive. In Russia, 
spiritual values, especially religion, were not moribund; therefore, not only have 
they survived but now they display a magnificent revival. On the other hand, the 
“rugged individualism” of nineteenth-century America belongs to the past. New 
social trends make the social structure of the United States not so much different 
from the planned economy of Russia. 

The main proposition is confronted by Sorokin with a theory which he has 
formulated in his great sociological works: the probability of war between two 
nations becomes the smaller as the similarity of their basic values increases. The 
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conclusion is that war between Russia and the United States of which some people 
already speak of as the main feature of the forthcoming Third World War, is 
improbable. Skeptics could say that only a few wars have been ideological, and that 
a great many wars were waged between nations sharing the same values. As to 
Sorokin’s comparison of the two countries, skeptics could be inclined to say that 
he has somewhat exaggerated the similarities and minimized the differences. Even 
with such qualifications, Sorokin’s work brings, for Americans, new light on 
Russia’s enigmatic features and opens new perspectives for the understanding of 
her spiritual values. Of special interest in the chapter on religion where the author 
shows the historical role of Orthodoxy in the formation of the Russian State and 
Russian culture and thus makes understandable the position of the late Patriarch 
Sergius in the struggle between the atheist oppressors of the Church and the invader 
who has made the attempt to capture the soul of the Russian people by the fallacious 
promise of restoring the Church in the old glory. 
N. S. TIMAsHEFF 

Fordham University, New York, New York. 


Interpreters of Man. By Gwilym O. Griffith. London: Lutterworth Press, 1943. 
pp. Vii-242. I5s. 

Christian faith is not the only perspective from which a more realistic under- 
standing of man is being sought in our day, but certainly it is one of the most 
provocative. Man as self-sufficient, as essentially good, as the source of his own 
law and judge of his own destiny, as creator of his meaningful world—it is just 
this view of man which Christian faith is challenging anew. Using the convenient, 
though surely overburdened, phrase “Renaissance Man” to designate the confident 
humanism common to modern philosophies, the Rev. Gwilym O. Griffith presents 
a series of studies from Hegel to Barth to illustrate at once the continuing, though 
somewhat faltering, appeal to man’s autonomy and the searching judgments against 
it. That it is overly simple to treat the Renaissance and subsequent modern thought 
as a unitary movement even with respect to any anthropological point of view; that 
it is anomalous to begin a series of studies illustrating the exhaustion of the Renaissance 
spirit with Hegel; that even in such a selection of thinkers it is difficult to defend 
the omission of Marx, Freud, Bergson and the English Romanticists—one could pause 
with such matters as these, but to do so would be to miss the positive value which 
the book has. These studies, with no avowal of comprehensiveness or of systematic 
presentation, are worth reading. ‘They are done in strong, lucid, engaging prose. 
They represent the deep conviction that the whole gamut of modern anthropologies 
is too thin, romantic, unrealistic; that theology, philosophy and social theory must 
learn from the deeper perspectives of Christian understanding. 

The central criterion for judging the work of each of the selected thinkers 
is the measure of his “reaction to or from” this “renaissance view of man.” Hegel’s 
rationalism overcomes all evil; Kierkegaard reclaims the “Individual”; Mazzini 
proclaims social progress but presupposes God; Newman seeks refuge from human 
frailty within the authority of the Church; Nietzsche sees and embraces the true 
logic of an evolutionary‘ethic; ‘Tolstoy rejects western civilization but never under- 
stands its real weakness; Dostoevsky probes the conflicts and the deceit of modern 
man; Spengler punctures his easy self-confidence; Pareto describes the nonlogical 
processes of man and society; H. G. Wells and Bertrand Russell, though cognizant 
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of the plight of man, still put their faith in education; Berdyaev and Barth, acutely 
conscious of the arrogance and superficiality of modern anthropologies, seek the 
light of the Christian faith, the one stressing Christian knowledge, the other the 
absoluteness of Christian revelation. At no point do the balance, openmindedness 
and capacity for searching question of the author appear more clearly than in 
the study of Karl Barth. Although the Barthian thought does not provide a final 
formulation, it points the way to a deeper understanding of man in our day. 


Epwarp THomAs RAMSDELL 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Pilgrim’s Regress. “An Allegorical Apology for Christianity, Reason and Ro- 
manticism.” By C. S. Lewis. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1944. pp. 256. 
$1.00. 


Christian Behaviour. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. pp. 70. $1.00. 


In the manner at times of Pilgrim’s Progress; but as the jacket suggests, with 
“Giants and Demons” that were unknown in Bedford Jail, not to mention either 
the wit that to Bunyan “would probably seem sinful” or the theology that surely 
would! 

John, the modern pilgrim, travels backward in a circle toward the Celestial 
City. He begins by running away from the God of Puritanism, its heaven and its 
hell, looking for something he cannot name, a vision, an Island of the Blest: 
mistaking it for the Desire of the senses, blundering disillusioned past the City of 
Claptrap into the Spirit of the Age, where he is handsomely buffeted by one cliché 
after another, “freedom of thought,” “facing the facts”; then getting back on the 
road with Reason, trying out for a while a “common sense” philosophy of life, 
only to be driven on by its collapse to the sterner patterns of our time, Fascism, 
Communism, with all the pessimistic realists that turn even virtue sick, until his 
conscience is paralyzed and he takes refuge for a while in the softer southern air 
of Modernism and Idealism. When suddenly one day he finds himself hemmed 
in and caught. Without realizing at all what is happening to him, he prays. 
Back along the years of man’s long past he sees that Desire and conscience are 
somehow the haunting, ceaseless voice of God. Once more he struggles against 
it but to no avail; surrendering to Mother Kirk, he abandons “all efforts at self- 
preservation,” and retracing his steps approaches the old problems from the begin- 
ning: this time however with new vision and with the conquering faith of a little 
child. 

The story might even be autobiographical; that it’s highly sophisticated is 
certain. Each of the ten “books” is prefaced by an “argument,” without which 
more than once the drift of the allegory, like the phantasms of a dream, would be 
toward the unintelligible. The constant subtlety, now and then almost self-conscious, 
is at times wearying; and yet to the alert never without either its fascination or 
its reward. As a sample, take only that passage which, in the mouth of a man like 
Hitler, is Mr. Lewis’ indictment of all our twentieth-century humanists and neo- 
classicists: “They claim to have reached rock-bottom, they talk of being disillusioned. 
They think that they have reached the furthest North—as if I were not here to the 
North of them. They live on a rock that will never feed man, between a chasm 
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that they cannot cross and the home of a giant to whom they dare not return: and 
still they maunder of a culture and a security. If all men who try to build are but 
polishing the brasses on a sinking ship, then your pale friends are the supreme fools 
who polish with the rest though they know and admit that the ship is sinking. 
Their Humanism and what-not is but the old dream with a new name. The rot 
in the world is too deep and the leak in the world is too wide. They may patch 
and tinker as they please, they will not save it. Better give in. Better cut the 
wood with the grain. If I am to live in a world of destruction let me be its agent 
not its patient.” 

A summary of the whole pilgrimage is given by the hermit, History, in better 
words than any of mine. Speaking of that imperious claim laid on the soul 
of man, he says: “It does not always take the form of an Island. The Landlord 
sends pictures of many different kinds. What is universal is not the particular 
picture, but the arrival of some message, not perfectly intelligible, which wakes this 
desire and sets men longing for something East or West of the world; something 
possessed, if at all, only in the act of desiring it, and lost so quickly that the 
craving itself becomes craved; something that tends inevitably to be confused 
with common or even with the vile satisfactions lying close to hand, yet which 
is able, if any man faithfully live through the dialectic of its successive births and 
deaths, to lead him at last where true joys are to be found.” 

Christian Behaviour is “a further series” of ten-minute broadcast talks not only 
about Christian behaviour, but about the motives and the dynamic that lie back 
of it. In the narrow scope of twelve chapters running together into no more than 
seventy pages Mr. Lewis strides along conversationally from virtue to vice, from 
forgiveness to sex, from pride to faith and hope and love, like a man chatting as 
he walks, often brilliantly, always engagingly, with a mind discursive, overflowing, 
swinging his stick whenever the notion strikes him and lopping the head off some 
opposing argument as if it were a weed by the roadside! There is something clever 
and jaunty about it from beginning to end, as there is about all of his work; yet 
something tremendously in earnest: apt and homely and forceful, full of asides, 
yet deep and sure and persuasive. There are no facile blueprints. There is no 
traditional moralizing. An individual and social ethic rooted in the tragic realities 
of the human situation, but not for a moment bound by them, held down or stunted: 
lifting away with sheer joy from “duties and rules and guilt and virtue” toward 
“a country where they don’t talk of those things, except perhaps as a joke”; where 
every one “is filled full with what we should call goodness as a mirror is filled 
with light. But they don’t call it goodness. They don’t call it anything. They 
are not thinking of it. They are too busy looking at the Source from which it 
comes. But this is near the stage where the road passes over the rim of our world. 
No one’s eyes can see very far beyond that: though lots of people’s eyes can see 
further than mine.” 


Pau E. SCHERER 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, New York, New York. 


The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. By Chester C. McCown. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. pp. xvi-387. $3.50. 


During the period of quiescence occasioned by the war, archaeologists have 
been summarizing and interpreting the results of two decades of uninterrupted 
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exploration and excavation. ‘The best interpretative works of this period are: 
Millar Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (1941); and W. F. Albright, From 
the Stone A ge to Christianity (1940). Alongside these now can be placed McCown’s 
excellent descriptive work on the methods and chief results at the major individual 
excavations of Palestine. 

Though the author characterizes his book as an attempt “to give an intelligent 
but nontechnical reader some appreciation of how the archaeologist works and 
what he discovers,” it is evident that he also means his volume to serve as a corpus 
of Palestinian excavation for serious students. Practically all of the significant 
excavations, covering man’s cultural history from paleolithic to modern times, are 
described in some detail, often stratum by stratum. Salted with wit and interesting 
anecdotes, even the most technical parts are tolerable reading. 

Special mention is due the section on prehistoric Palestine. “Palestine offers 
the most complete and continuous picture of prehistoric human evolution that is at 
present available in any part of the world.” ‘This picture is dramatically unfolded 
in the description of the remarkable Wad’ el-Mugharah cave sequences near Mt. 
Carmel, in which numerous Neandertaloid skeletons were found. Fascinating 
also are the descriptions of the beginnings of city civilization at Jericho and environs, 
the history of the alphabet, the chief cities of the Bronze and Iron Ages, the accom- 
plishments of Solomon, Jerusalem in the time of Jesus, the Roman caravan city 
of Gerasa, and the structural achievements of the Byzantines, Arabs, and Crusaders. 
All are portrayed with remarkable clarity and scholarly accuracy. 

The major criticism of the book concerns its title and its plan of organization. 
A treatment of “Progress in Palestine” would call for a careful integration and 
interpretation of the whole body of Palestinian archaeological data in chronological 
sequence, according to cultural ages, rather than a review of unrelated finds at the 
various excavations. The author attempts to achieve a rough chronological sequence 
by discussing in order those excavations whose chief results illuminate successive 
periods of cultural history, but the method is inept at times, and he is forced to 
shift to the geographical principle of organization. ‘The final chapter, “What to 
Believe” (on matters archaeological), though valuable in itself, is a curious finale 
to a book with this title. 

It may be said without hesitation, however, that the book is a splendid addition 
to archaeological literature. Both the average nontechnical reader and the serious 
student will profit by careful and repeated “digging” in this mine of up-to-date 
information. 

Epwarp P. Bair 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Clue to Pascal. By Emile Cailliet, with a Foreword by John A. Mackay. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943. pp. 187. $2.00. 


It is quite true, as Doctor Mackay notes in his Foreword to this unique volume, 
that “whatever relates to Pascal is important.” ‘This is an importance arising not 
merely out of the present revival of Pascal, which is but one aspect of the new 
religious consciousness emerging from contemporary interest in Kierkegaard, Dos- 
toevski, Luther, Augustine, Irenaeus and others. Nor is it an importance arising 
from the ‘fact that we are today “crossing the threshold of an era.” The importance 
comes from the fact that Pascal’s apologetic fits us. He wrote for an age that was 
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passing from faith to skepticism. Our age agonizes with the knowledge that doubt 
will not support it, and it struggles to pass from skepticism into faith. Pascal’s 
apology for faith begins where we are: it begins within us, exploits our moral con- 
tradictions, and teaches us that “in Jesus Christ all the contradictions are reconciled.” 

Emile Cailliet, the author of The Clue to Pascal, understands this quite 
well. His thesis is simple. He wishes to make it clear that the real source of 
Pascal’s power and ideas is the Bible. His point of view is that of the Scriptures, 
and it is Jesus Christ who gives Scripture “its authenticity and its meaning.” The 
author wastes no time in establishing Pascal’s “greatness”—either as “the inventor and 
founder of modern French prose”, or as a scientific prodigy, or as the inventor of 
the pneumatic syringe and the Paris omnibus system, or even as a “moralist”—though 
all these items are skillfully woven into the argument. He goes straight to his mark. 
He brings out the Protestant element in Pascal’s family background, the Biblical 
texts available to him, and the controlling center which the Scriptures provided for 
his thought. ‘This task is carried through with such thorougness of presentation 
and research that it will scarcely be challenged by the most meticulous. One only 
wishes that the author had more of his subject’s crisp, keen clarity of style and 
something of Sainte-Beuve’s Olympian ease in the disposition and manipulation of 
his facts. 

Cailliet’s thesis brings out two things very clearly: first, that Pascal’s God 
was the Living God of religion and not the abstract God of thought; and second, 
that his apologetic was not only distinctly new, but was nonscholastic and positive 
in type. The latter fact is of the greatest importance. It places Pascal in the tradition 
of Saint Paul. It is the point of his affinity with Kierkegaard, whose protest for 
original Christianity “roots in a similar evangelical consciousness”, and it is the 
root of his appeal over the pontifical seat at Rome to Christ: “Lord Jesus, I appeal 
to Thy tribunal!” Cailliet believes that the real source of Pascal’s anguish lay in 
his attempt to remain submissive to the Roman Catholic Church while at the same 
time making the Scriptures and the individual’s relationship to God primary for 
Christian faith. “Never was a Roman Catholic nearer evangelical Protestantism, 
nor farther away. In this supreme antinomy is summed up for us the secret of 
Pascal, and of his anguish.” 

This insight is so fruitful that readers most familiar with Pascal will wonder 
why the author did not impound it to illuminate the Pensees from within. For the 
“clue” needs now to be applied to Pascal’s ethical leap over Montaigne and Epictetus 
into Augustine, to the “existential” character of his much-abused “wager,” to the 
dialectical basis of thought in relation to the “grandeur and misery of man,” to 
his profound analysis of the self that is “hateful” and its flight from ennui into all 
forms of divertissement, and to the qualitative differences between the “orders” of 
sense, of mind, of charity so little understood by Webb. The Scriptures are indeed 
the clue to Pascal’s thought, but Pascal was no Biblicist, nor did he exchange one 
external authority for another. He did not, as Sainte-Beuve said of Fenelon, choose 
the “smooth and easy way” in any form: “Fenelon,” Sainte-Beuve objected, “in 
adoring the Cross, never clings to it, like Pascal, as to a mast in shipwreck.” But 
Cailliet’s clue makes it possible to understand from within what Sainte-Beuve merely 
looked on from without. 


STANLEY Romaine Hopper 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. Edited by R. M. Maclver. New 
York, Institute for Religious Studies, Harper & Brothers, 1944. pp. ix-237. 
$2.00. 


This volume of highly instructive lectures is the first of the Religion and 
Civilization Series projected by the Institute. The inspiration of this particular 
course was the urgency of the present intercultural situation, characterized as it is 
by dangerous tensions that perpetuate themselves by means of group stereotypes, or 
“images” as Doctor Maclver calls them. Attention is centered upon ethnic and 
religious minority groups, in this country, in Europe and the Soviet Union, in 
Latin America, and in India. The analysis is for the most part quite expert and 
the discussion is punctuated with historical and statistical data. The lecture by 
Dr. Stewart G. Cole on “Europe’s Conflict of Cultures” is extended to the pro- 
portions of a brochure and illuminated with maps and charts. 

Of especial interest to readers of this magazine should be the survey of 
minority racial and nationality groups in America and the improvement of govern- 
ment policy with respect to them; the insightful analysis of Negro-white relation- 
ships and changing Negro strategy; the impressive interpretation of the distinctive 
beliefs and attitudes of Catholics as a minority group; the enlightening account of 
the growth of the Jewish stereotype in non-Jewish minds; the candid and charming 
exposition of Quaker psychology; the exceptionally informing description of the 
characteristics and behavior patterns of minority groups in Latin America; and the 
exposition of the Soviet Union’s policy with reference to nationality groups. 

The reader gains an impression not only of precariousness and unstable 
equilibrium in the relationships of the constituent groups in America and elsewhere, 
but of the need for sounder policy and strategy with reference to them. The main 
difficulty is not with the minorities but with the dominant majority. How can 
these various groups be made aware of over-arching cultural ends that transcend 
their differences? This can scarcely be accomplished so long as the dominant 
cultural group practices an authoritarian imposition of its own way of life. What 
shall be regarded as optimum accommodation by minority groups to prevailing 
cultural norms? If “cultural pluralism” is to become more than a fine phrase it 
will have to be raised to the level of a consciously pursued ideal, and given definite 
content. 

In the religious realm, and perhaps by implication in other contexts, Dr. 
George N. Shuster in his lecture gives us a clue. He records his belief that the 
“drama of conflict between the doctrine which one does not share with others and 
the quest for holiness which one does of necessity share with them, is the greatest 
spiritual experience of our time.” 

F, Ernest JOHNSON 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, New York, N. Y. 


Christian Counter-Attack. By Hugh Martin, et al. New York: Scribner’s, 1944. 
pp. 125. $1.50. 

This is a story of courage, of the courage that springs from Christian faith. 
Confronted by the spread of a political regime that spells a definite threat to the 
integrity of the Christian churches, European churchmen have stood firm. When 
labor and capital alike were sucked into the vortex of Nazism, and when even educa- 
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tional institutions collapsed before the onslaught, the Christian Church alone has 
held her ground. She has shown herself unwilling to stand by while human per- 
sonality was violated and freedom denied. She has led a counter-attack. This book 
reports her campaign. 

There is not much here that is new to those who have followed reports of the 
ecumenical movement; but some important facts have been added, especially the 
definite figures. Some of these are very revealing. For instance, out of seven 
thousand German pastors imprisoned between 1933 and 1939, only thirteen 
hundred were Protestants. (On page 31, however, the same figure of thirteen 
hundred is given for the period of 1934 to the present! ) 

The survey covers all the occupied countries, and the names of special heroes 
like Niemoeller in Germany, Kraemer in Holland, Bursche in Poland, Fanfrdla in 
Czechoslovakia, Berggrav in Norway, Munk in Denmark, Cardinals Van Roey in 
Belgium and Gerlier in France, and Patriarch Gavrilo in Yugoslavia, make a roster 
that reads like a book of the martyrs. 

And yet the brave account raises uneasy questions. How will churches, es- 
pecially in the Balkans, after identifying themselves so closely with the national 
peril, assert their independence if and when the rising tide of national hatred mani- 
fests itself against the defeated invader? Why are there in Lutheran Germany 
more than four times as many Catholic as Protestant clergy in prison? Can we 
clearly distinguish defense of Christian principles from natural guerrilla harassment 
of the enemy forces? 

The tone of the volume as a whole is a little blurred on these matters; for 
it has somewhat the appearance of a church white paper, of a piece of propagandist 
literature. 

When all this has been said, however, Americans may well ask themselves: 
If we had been confronted as church pastors and members by their challenge, 
would we have stiffened the sinews and summoned up the blood as bravely in the 
hour of testing? 

Epwin E. AuBREY 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIlinois. 


In the Minister’s Workshop. By Halford E. Luccock. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1944. pp. 254. $2.00. 


Another book by Halford Luccock is always an event. This review of his 
most recent effort comes from an old schoolmate of his in Washington University of 
St. Louis. Reading Luccock is a mental stimulant always; and his piquant sauce has 
highly flavored what might else have been a flat menu, many times for me. 

In the Minister’s Workshop is one of the best books on preaching that has 
appeared in many a long day. The surprising thing is that it is written by a professor 
in a theological seminary, which is in itself a miracle! One of the most useless 
things in this world is for a swivel-chair man to pose as a specialist on things he 
never does. The Korean word for Christian is “a man who does the Jesus’ doctrine.” 
Our author does the doctrine; he has been near a pulpit somewhere, apparently. 

Doctor Luccock begins at the right point in his opening chapter: “Behind the 
Minister.” It reminds me of the statue of Phillips Brooks outside Trinity Church 
in Boston, in which St. Gaudens has sculptured an angelic presence in the pulpit 
back of the preacher. The Psalmist said, he set the Lord always before him; but 
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the modern preacher needs God also behind him, so that he may be the visible 
mouthpiece through whom the Invisible speaks. There is all the difference in the 
world between a memorized essay and a real sermon, as there is between a phono- 
graph and a Leyden jar. 

There is tremendous need in the world of 1944 for the emphasis given in 
Chapter V on the “Importance of Preaching”; and, by inference, all through the 
book. If ever there was a day for great preaching it should be now, when men 
are faced with the task of trying to rebuild a shattered world! 

Perhaps we should begin at the seminaries—I do not know. Wherever we 
begin, I ask you this: What other great profession would send forth men as poorly 
equipped for their jobs as we Protestants do? I know the easy reply: “You can’t 
expect a theological school to make a blockhead into a Spurgeon or Talmadge or a 
Henry Ward Beecher.” I know that, but surely we can do more than we are doing. 
This book should be required reading for every member of a seminary faculty, so 
that they might benefit from it and pass on that benefit to those who sit at their 
feet. As I think back to my own seminary days, I would to God we had had such 
a book then. But we do have it now. 

St. Paul was a good teacher of homiletics when he advised his young friend, 
Timothy, to be “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” Years ago a great 
leader of the Church of England said that the sermonic efforts of some of the 
clergy to whom he listened reminded him of one who said by way of preface: “Good 
friends, I happen to be the speaker today, not because I know anything about 
preaching, but because it is my turn, alphabetically, to fill the pulpit today. I shall, 
therefore, take the Gospel for the day and say a few-things about it, before poverty 
of invention obliges me to conclude.” 

Cowper aptly described some of the clerics of his day: 


“The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text: 
Cry “Ahem,” and—reading what they never wrote, 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene.” 


Chapter VI on “Preaching to Life Situations” has many a wise word. How 
often folk come to church and return home with no help on the problems which 
confront them from day to day. One reason for the growth of modern cults is 
right here. The documentary hypothesis of the Pentateuch has no message for a 
mother who has just learned of the death of her boy at the front. We recall the 
parish priest who climbed up into his steeple to prepare the messages sent from 
heaven and dropped them down on the heads of his flock. In his day God cried, 
“Come down and die”; and he called out from the steeple, “Where art Thou, 
Lord?” And the Lord replied, “Down here among my people.” 

It is impossible in this brief review adequately to cover all the chapters of this 
arresting book; but a concluding word may be said about the helpful discussion of 
the use of a consecrated imagination. The average preacher leaves untouched a 
gold mine of possibilities here. This point should be stressed in every class in 
homiletics, for until the imagination has been fired, a sermon is moribund, and 
hearts are left untouched. 

HERBERT Bootu SMITH 
First Presbyterian Church, Burlingame, California. 
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A Treasury of Great Russian Short Stories. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. pp. xxi-1018. $4.00. 


If ever there was a propitious time for an anthology of Russian tales, it is 
now. Mr. Yarmolinsky has chosen the moment when most eyes are upon Russia 
and each with a question as to what lies in her soul. Other than to live with a 
people what better way is there to know them, than to know their folk tales. The 
life and psychology of the Russian notions are given here in vivid word pictures 
from skillfully selected stories. 

The augmented title of the book is “Pushkin to Gorky,” and the canvass 
*though wide is amply covered. Mr. Yarmolinsky has given us tales both old and 
new; spirited and macabre; sedate and racy; factual and imaginative; flowery and 
realistic. ‘There is Gogol and Turgeniev for realism, with deep innuendoes and 
variations. ‘There is Dostoevski whose realistic touch is of a predictable quality and 
lacks that additional sympathetic understanding of man that flows from the pen of 
Turgeniev. 

Tolstoy is here with all his hate and rebellion against regimentation and 
cruelty; Chekhov with his prolific pen which reflects so perfectly the fertility and 
humor of his mind; and, of course, Gorky, so wel! known to his American readers. 

Yarmolinsky, a Russian by birth, instinct and study, has sown through one 
volume the seeds of understanding and sympathy for a race which is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the economic and social forces of future America.—M. C.-M. 


The Radiant Life. By Rufus Jones. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1944. pp. 154. $2.00. 

The Radiant Life offers a series of meditations on “great spiritual issues” as 
the author says in the preface concerning certain of his chapters. There is no denial 
or evasion of the facts in the present great debacle. Without ignoring or discounting 
the tragedies of the current scene, here is made a powerful suggestion to those who 
feel the pressures with which we are surrounded and who are listening eagerly, 
almost with despair for a voice which can speak to the condition of our society. 

In clarifying the possibilities open to every individual of finding inner re- 
sources sufficient for the day the author draws heavily upon experiences recorded 
in the scriptures of men in other critical periods. From so wide a range as II Peter, 
Ecclesiastes, Twenty-third Psalm, Song of Solomon, Amos and Paul come the 
bases for these meditations. The sum of them enables one to appreciate a way of 
life built on reality in which he can. find poise, serenity and radiance—in the midst 
of violence and destruction. 

But there is more; as there appears in this world crisis the utter futility of 
serious efforts of good men to learn to live together, as humanity discovers that 
it cannot stand on its own feet and live, here is a call to recognize the “Life of God 
breaking in on the soul,” to listen for “The uninterrupted news that grows out of 
silence,” to live and move and have our being in Him. 

The author is evidently, by a conscious effort, keeping his feet on the ground. 
He will not allow himself any vain imaginings as he leads us to “find our whole 
being in an integral and undivided experience—where a large environing Life, an 
unfolding Presence makes itself felt.” 


WiiiiaM OrvILLE MENDENHALL 
Whittier, California. 
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A Hundred Years of Medicine. By C. D. Haagensen and Wyndham E. B. Lloyd. 
New York: Sheridan House, 1943. pp. xi-444. $3.75. 


The history of medicine offers a subject of general interest which has been 
most popular with writers here and abroad. Most of these books appeal to the 
physician or to the historian only. 4 Hundred Years of Medicine in a single volume, 
will interest the general reader also, combining as it does history, biography and a 
discussion of medical discoveries and their relationship to the medicine of today. 
All of the advancement made could not be included in one volume. Discretion 
was necessary in the selection of subjects yet most of the important departments 
of medical science have been well covered in simplest terms. Technical terms 
are not frequent at all and simple explanations are adequate. 

The book is divided into sections, the first dealing with the origin of practice 
and a description of medicine as it existed one hundred years ago. It is hard for 
us to realize the limitations which existed in those early days and the suffering 
and high mortality of that period. That was an age of the survival of the fittest. 
Today as we read of the hardships and atrocities of war we can appreciate somewhat 
the grief of parents as their loved ones perished through that lack of knowledge which 
saves countless lives today. Our attention is well directed to those early workers 
who persevered amidst adverse criticism and many discouragements. ‘The true 
value of their research often was not realized until after their death. Yet the 
foundation of the medicine of our time was being laid. From the work of Hippoc- 
rates and Vesalius to that of Koch, Lister, Pasteur and many distinguished scientists 
of today there is a close relationship. The evolution of medical education, its 
struggles from the days of the apprentice to that of the medical centers of today, 
could be elaborated upon if space permitted. How many of us realized that there 
are no medical schools in New Jersey due to state laws against dissection? 

The second section of the book develops the new pathology of disease and the 
subsequent discoveries of cause and effect. Immunization and its beneficial results 
in combating infections is rightly emphasized. Progress in the treatment of 
tuberculosis, diseases of the heart and kidney and many others are discussed in an 
understandable manner. A description of the sulfa drugs and of the vitamins is of 
especial interest at present and is well developed. 

In the third section the wonderful advance in surgical technique and its applica- 
tion and history is well reviewed. 

Here also is the story of Florence Nightingale and the inception of training 
schools for nurses. It is interesting to note that in 1865 the Women’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia was the first in America to open such a school, followed by Bellevue 
Hospital in New York, the New Haven Hospital and by the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. Infant mortality and that of childbirth has been reduced 
tremendously in recent years and deservedly high tribute is paid to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes for his efforts to accomplish this. ‘The discovery and use of anasthesia and 
our obligation to Doctors Long and Martin are frankly stated. Both of these men, 
bitterly disappointed, died without much recognition. The advance made in this 
department is well described and of fascinating interest. 

The last section discusses the social aspects of medicine, reviewing the systems 
used in foreign countries, their advantages and their disadvantages. Suggestions are 
made for the extension of foundations, insurance and group practice. The public 
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demands some form of socialized medicine and it is the hope of the medical pro- 
fession that this may be accomplished in accordance with its suggestions and plans 
and not at the instigation of a political-minded government. 

An extensive bibliography is attached. 


W. Morcan HartsHorn, M.D. 
New Yory Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital, New York, New York. 


A Treasury of Cat Stories. Compiled by Era Zistel. New York: Greenberg, 

1944. pp. 278. $2.50. 

To the mind of this reviewer the best feature of this book is the Preface by 
Miss Zistel. In words exceedingly well chosen she outlines the case for cats as it 
should be done—without attempting to explain the unexplainable. Invariably it 
has been found that cat lovers also are dog lovers, but dog lovers are not necessarily 
cat lovers. Why this should be so is a mystery, but in any event Miss Zistel stands 
out prominently in the first category. According to the A.S.P.C.A. figures, in the 
United States there are 19,200,000 cat owners as against 13,100,000 dog owners. 
We don’t know whether this be true or false, nor do we know just what it proves, 
if anything. But we do believe that the vast majority of these 32,000,000 people 
—and in fact anyone with a spark of cat in his soul (and the best people have)— 
will enjoy this compilation of Cat Stories. 

The author has used a singularly sane sense in selecting these tales. With but 
few exceptions each one is significantly true to cat lore and not merely a story about 
people with “cats thrown in.” It cannot be said that Miss Zistel has simply run the 
gamut of aelurophilic literature. On the contrary, while she has selected a brilliant 
list of writers, they have not been her primary interest. ‘To memorialize these 
pages, cats and a true variety of them, have been her guide and a wise choice has 
resulted. The yarns have covered practically every phase of cat life with comedy 
and tragedy, cruelty and kindness, neglect and devotion by the cats themselves or 
by their owners; they have presented cats of almost every variety and character: 
alley cats, slum cats, schizophrene cats, cats mysterious, vivacious, vicious, cunning, 
graceful, aloof, intelligent and indolent—in fact cats. 

Twenty-five writers have given to us for consideration at least twenty-five 
specimens of cats. We have all heard from time to time of the cat’s ability to re- 
turn from distant points after having been removed from its original home. 
An episode of this kind is told in “The Slum Cat” by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
This is indeed a poignant and realistic example of the cat’s direction-finding 
intuition or whatever it may be that guides him on such occasions. 

There will be one disappointment in this book, to devout cat lovers, and that is 
the almost negligible mention of one of the most outstanding features of the 
make-up of cats—the ability to make the most comfortable and comforting sounds 
ever heard by human ear—the purr! Surely such soothing and companionable 
sounds deserve more frequent mention than have been given them by these par- 
ticular writers. 

Peggy Bacon has done a very sensitive piece of work in full-page illustrations, 
thus enhancing the intrinsic value of the volume. 


P. S. REep 
New York, New York. 
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A Treasury of Best Loved Hymns. New York: Pickwick Press, Greenberg 

Publisher, 1942. pp. 96. $2.50. 

Daniel A. Poling, who has told the stories of the hymns, has dedicated the 
book “To all who love the songs their mothers sang, and to all who sing the songs 
they themselves love.” The selection itself is a happy one. It includes the old 
masters such as “Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,” “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name” and “Jesus, Lover of My Soul”; the rousing military “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and 
“America the Beautiful,” and the more recently popular “Old Rugged Cross,” “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind” and “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee.” But 
the hymns chosen, fine as they are, could not have formed a group of such unity 
had they not been coupled with the discerning touch of Doctor Poling’s notes. 
Here a tale behind the writings of the hymn; there a note on its use or a momentous 
circumstance under which it had been used; now a brief biographical sketch, then 
a philosophic comment on the meaning of the whole; but always with sympathy 
and understanding; always with a thought of endearing a worth while piece of work 
to the hearts of those into whose hands this volume falls. 

Nor is this mission left alone with Doctor Poling. For James H. Dougherty 
has done a breathtaking piece of illustrative designing. With strong, sweeping 
strokes of simple line, he has set a tone pattern which flows with the thoughts of 
both hymns and notes. 

Rarely are two men, artists in their own fields, known to work with such 
co-ordination and harmony of spirit. ‘Together they have given us a volume which 
should hasten the day when the youth of the English-speaking world no longer will 
want to veer away from drab hymnbooks for want of interest and color.—M. C.-M. 


Religion and the World Order. By F. Ernest Johnson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. pp. 223. $2.00. 


This volume contains a series of sixteen lectures given during the academic 
year 1942-43 at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America under the Institute 
for Religious Studies established by a gift from Lucius N. Littauer, Esq. The purpose 
of the Institute is “to enable ministers of all faiths to study under the guidance of 
scholars in various fields, representing different religious groups.” The general 
title under which these lectures were given is the Religion and Civilization Series. 
The editor, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Professor of Education in Teachers College 
and Executive Secretary of the Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council, contributes the first lecture and a summary of the series at the 
end of the book. 

The first four lectures deal more specifically with the religious factors in the 
current world situation; the next three survey proposals for postwar reconstruction 
from a Protestant, a Catholic and a Jewish standpoint; the following three discuss 
the political, economic and social bases for reconstruction and the last six discuss 
problems of education and labor in the postwar world, the reconstruction of inter- 
national law, the lessons to be learned from the League, the emerging role of 
government and opinion making in the postwar world. 

The mention of some of those who participated in the series will give an idea 
of the importance of the material presented in this book: Paul J. Tillich, Luther A. 
Weigle, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Henry P. Van Dusen, John LaFarge, S.J., 
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Ben Zion Bokser, Robert M. MacIver, Raymond Leslie Buell, Felix Morley, Clyde 
Eagleton, George S. Counts. 

It is impossible in a brief review to give a digest of the varied material pre- 
sented. Some people find a symposium of this sort unsatisfactory since there is no 
central thesis that runs through the book as in the case of a single writer. Doctor 
Johnson makes a valiant effort at some kind of synthesis in the last chapter, but it 
becomes instead an interesting and valuable comment on some of the ideas presented. 
The one central fact which emerges is, as Doctor Johnson points out, that these 
lectures bring into focus the wide range of interest which is regarded as the concern 
of religion, thus indicating that a bold attempt is now being made to seek a religious 
center for a society which, as the editor points out in his opening lecture, is now 
without “a cement to bind together personal morals and the morals of political 
and economic life.” 

Whatever is one’s attitude with regard to this type of book, this reviewer feels 
that the person who wants to get in brief compass the thinking of some very competent 
people on a number of critically important current issues would do well to read 
this volume. 

Luan J. SHAFER, Secretary 
The Commission On A Just and Durable Peace 
The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York, N. Y. 


The Varieties of New Testament Religion. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s, 1943. pp. vii-310. $2.75. 

Frankly I have found this a singularly difficult book to read, and now that 
I have read it I find the material far from clear in my mind. The title, faintly 
reminiscent of William James, is attractive, and perhaps, to a measured degree, 
is justified. Chapters with such headings as “The Primitive Teaching,” “Hellenistic 
Christianity,” “The Religion of Paul,” “The Rivals of Paul,” “Apocalyptic 
Christianity,” “The Moralists,” might seem to warrant such a title. But at every 
step, just as the poor reader thinks he is being encouraged to see a real difference, 
he is assured that there was no real controversy among early Christians but that 
everything was simply “still fluid.” Thus yes’s on one page become mo’s in a most 
surprising manner on a subsequent page, not infrequently in the next paragraph. The 
reader who tries to skim this book, and occasionally many will want to, will experience 
considerable difficulty with these verbal traffic signals. Not beliefs but an experience 
was the platform, if I may so style it, of Doctor Scott’s primitive church. Yet the 
only real unity was one of common devotion, a burning conviction which could 
not be put in words—although the author has sought to do precisely this to the tune 
of more than three hundred pages—an awareness of an “inrush of divine power and 
certainty.” Again, I may be unfair in my appraisal—Doctor Scott has laid us under 
heavy debt by his many volumes, especially his earlier ones—but it appears to me 
to be another definite apologia pro religione sua—a sort of Part II to The Validity 
of the Gospel Record. There is a constant and irritating reference to “some modern 
scholars,” and invariably these unnamed whipping boys are easily dismissed with an 
uncompromising “but the fact of the matter is.” ‘Thus the unwary and inexperi- 
enced reader may well be led to feel that this is pioneer research, and that for the 
first time sane conclusions are being reached. I must confess to a bit of surprise 
at the jaunty statement: “The idea of a primitive church as more Jewish than Chris- 
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tian is due to nothing else than a false perspective,” especially since it seems that by 
“primitive church” he means the very earliest of the followers of Jesus. Nor did 
I find any evidence to buttress this perhaps debatable position save the author’s own 
(frequently repeated) statement. Nor am I greatly impressed by recurrent phrases 
such as “there is reason to believe.” They are tiresome and bombastic from the 
pulpit; they are utterly out of place in a book that purports to be scholarly. Person- 
ally, I like to have the evidence presented in such cases, especially when the evidence 
“appears” to me to point in the opposite direction. If instead of trying to cast his 
material into this form of unity in diversity, with a resultant blurring of both ele- 
ments, Doctor Scott had been content to write a volume on the religion of the New 
Testament, in momentary forgetfulness that Christianity was destined to be from 
the first a universal religion, he might have produced a volume that would have 
been of value. 

Morton S. EnsLin 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


The Growth of American Thought. By Merle Curti. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. pp. xx-848. $5.00. 


This Pulitzer prize winning study of American thought has been written 
from a definite standpoint which is frankly stated in the Introduction: “The inter- 
relationships between the growth of thought and the whole social milieu seem to be 
so close and have been so frequently neglected that this study of American life has 
tried consistently to relate that growth to the whole complex environment. It is 
thus not a history of American thought but a social history of American thought, 
and to some extent a socio-economic history of American thought.” (p. x.) From 
this social standpoint, which is broadly conceived, Professor Curti has covered the 
history of American thought from the earliest colonial times to the twentieth cen- 
tury. His volume gives evidence of adequate research, and the treatment is sufficiently 
comprehensive to place it among the more important cultural histories of America. 

Professor Curti admits that “full discussion” of the development of the in- 
tellectual disciplines in America is “precluded” in this volume because of the 
standpoint chosen. ‘The aim has been to describe “in broad outline” the dominant 
ideas of American history, and not to give “an exhaustive analysis of the ‘interiors’ 
of the ideas and systems of thought chosen for consideration.” (p. x.) | Nevertheless, 
ideas of political and social democracy, and of theology, are quite thoroughly 
discussed in this volume. If Professor Curti has thus actually gone beyond his 
intended limits, there will be no adverse criticism from his readers, although it will be 
true that some of these same readers will not see eye to eye with him as he presents 
his understanding of these political and religious systems of thought. 

The Growth of American Thought is commendable for its obvious attempt 
to deal objectively and dispassionately with antagonistic traditions. That the attempt 
falls short of its goal will surprise no one, least of all Professor Curti himself, if 
for no other reason than that the goal is an impossible one. It simply is not possible 
to be disinterested when one is examining questions involving politics and religion. 
Professor Curti’s opinions may be summarized therefore in the following manner. 

Politically and socially, Professor Curti is a disciple of Rousseau, the French 
“philosophies” of the eighteenth century, Jefferson, Jackson, and Charles and Mary 
Beard, among others. Such critics of democracy as Burke, Hamilton, Marshall, 
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Irving Babbitt and P. E. More, are regularly opposed. Professor Curti’s attitude 
toward the past is that of all liberals—one of distrust and suspicion. The value of 
living tradition for contemporary life goes unobserved in the total opposition to 
reactionary authority. The implied watchword for Democracy is “forward,” which 
in itself is acceptable. But when that “forward” is defined in simple terms of 
collectivization (cf., e.g., p. 696), then one must insist upon an analysis of the 
political situation in terms, not of bread and property alone, but also in terms of all 
the factors which go to make human life something indefinitely higher and qualitatively 
different from animal life. Bodily security is a great ideal for mankind, and men 
like Professor Curti will see that we do not forget it. But other men must rise to 
insist that in our effort to obtain bodily security we do not at the same time erect a 
social and cconomic system so collectivized and regimented, that even more im- 
portant values are rendered extremely difficult if not impossible. 

In philosophy and religion Professor Curti is a straightforward champion of 
the rationalistic and antisupernaturalistic temper of modern times. He gives us in 
broad outline the history of American theological opinion from New England 
Calvinism to Universalism and Unitarianism. He looks at the influx of rationalism 
and humanitarianism into American thought with profound approval. While not 
many people today will object to the routing of “crude supernaturalism” which 
attended upon the influx, many will object, nevertheless, that the destruction of all 
supernaturalistic belief was a dismal loss to American religion and to American life. 
Professor Curti is interested to tell the tale of the theological events which eventuated 
in the almost complete victory of “rationalistic and humane versions of Christi- 
anity.” (p. 161.) He approves of this historical process which resulted in the 
“naturalization” of Protestant American Christianity. As far as Curti is concerned, 
Darwinism spells the end of the supernatural in religion. 

“By marshaling overwhelming evidence against the reality of fixed species 
Darwin and his school took the props from under the supernatural belief that man 
was especially created by God in His image. If Darwinism was true, the wall 
between the animal kingdom and the human realm broke down altogether. If 
organic evolution was accepted, the Bible was wrong in holding that man had fallen 
from an elevated state; rather he had slowly, almost imperceptibly ascended from 
simple animal origins. If man evolved through natural selection, if survival and 
adaptation, variation and struggle governed the course of development, it was 
hard to believe that an all-wise and all-beneficent Creator had presided over a 
single act of creation.” (p. 548.) By laying so much weight upon a historical 
crisis in the warfare of theology and science, by assuming that a naturalistic dogma 
can sufficiently demonstrate belief in the supernatural to be a delusion, Curti has 
taken a position which might have been partially excusable sixty years ago, but 
which today represents a regrettable sciolism. 

Professor Curti’s volume, able in so many respects, sound in so many of its 


observations, represents to us quite clearly how far it is that American thought has 
to go before it shall strike a note of strong and fundamental reality. Although the 
latent philosophical relativism involved in John Dewey’s instrumentalism is shrewdly 
criticized (pp. 563ff), this volume draws near its close with a curious adaptation of 
Dewey’s never-ending quest as the proper interpretation of life. (cf. p. 715.) 


Grover C. BacBy 
Browne Memorial Methodist Church, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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The Rise of Christian Education. By Lewis J. Sherrill, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. pp. xi-349. $2.50. 


In this day when Christian education is being more critically appraised than 
ever before, it is timely to have this scholarly book by one of the ablest authorities 
in religious education, Dean Sherrill. ‘To be sure, if one looks to the past for 
patterns to be followed in this or any other field, he will be disappointed. It is sur- 
prising how the conditions change with each generation. Patterns which might 
precisely meet a need for religious teaching in one period would clearly be outmoded 
and ineffective if applied to another. However, one may learn from history not 
only how to avoid making mistakes but also how to discriminate between the things 
which are essential and those which are incidental, those with permanent value and 
those with only passing significance. 

After a brief introductory word the author begins his history with a chapter 
on Jewish Education, followed by chapters on Jesus and the Kingdom of God, Jesus 
and the Character of God, Education in Primitive Christianity, and others. He ends 
his research with Schools of the Medieval Church, including the rise of the univer- 
sities. A second book bringing the study down to the present is promised at some 
future date. ‘This-is a philosophy as well as a history of Christian education. 

It is a fair inference from the author’s work to say that the Jewish people 
prior to Christ were more concerned with the religious education of their children 
(especially boys) than the Christians were through the long period under review; also 
that Christians in the days of the early Church were more concerned with the teaching 
of the laity than were churchmen after their movement became so powerful. From 
the rise to power of the Roman Catholic Church principal attention was given to 
the training of the clergy for the performance of their ecclesiastical duties. Even 
this interest lessened at times, but it persisted and later developed an effective program. 

However, if the laity received little formal instruction they were, as Dean 
Sherrill points out, expected to learn great Christian doctrines through symbolism 
and religious drama. Concerning the latter he says, “When the religious drama 
of the Middle Ages is analyzed as Young has done in his masterly work, it becomes 
evident that this vehicle was used to present subject matter strikingly similar to the 
basic content of the catechumenal instruction which had prevailed some six hundred 
years before.” (p. 236.) 

The author closes his book with a very thought-provoking chapter on “The 
Results.” After quoting a great prayer by Saint Augustine he concludes as follows: 
“More ready to profit by our own fallibilities, as well as those of the Church which 
was our mother, we are now of a mind to start afresh, desirous both of keeping our 
continuity with the past and of creating a better education in the future. The parent 
spring of this better education must lie, not in little techniques, but deep in the 
Christian’s experience of God. As that is renewed, so can education be renewed. 
But as for the education itself, we can learn much from the long past as we live out 
into tomorrow.” (p. 305.) 

This book should have a wide reading by laymen as well as ministers. It 
gives, from the Protestant point of view, an excellent interpretation of Christian 
education during the centuries comprehended in this study. 

Arto Ayres Brown 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Facing the Future Unafraid. By Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1944. pp. 76. $1.00. 


Facing the Future Unafraid by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who, by the way, 
writes with a very steady pen, is the most interesting, educational and informative 
book that has passed over the writer’s desk for some time. The dawn of a new day 
is visible in Bishop Oxnam’s horizon. His grasp of the era through which we are 
passing is refreshing. It tells us, in his language, that we should quit our reluctance 
about religion, our apologetic fearfulness concerning its future, for the response 
made by Jesus Christ over the centuries shows Him to be the dominant figure in all 
history. He gives us in this exposition a firm grip on our high idealisms and leads us 
to believe that the social and economic problems so perplexing to our national leaders 
today, are but tests to show how little men know and how ridiculous in his ego to 
assume that man has the power and ability to solve humanity’s needs without God, 
without applying those well-founded basic Christian principles—Fairness, Justice, 
Brotherly Consideration and Honesty—and that the fruitage of unwasted inspiration 
and achievement in religion, literature, art and science is still developing men for a 
larger life than the past has known. 

After reading this book I am fully convinced that the Bishop believes that 
the old essential candors and deep-seated ideals have not been destroyed. Further, 
that there are hopeful signs of the advent of a new and better age revealing itself 
to us as we seek to unfold our spiritual personalities. 

The Bishop, in this splendid book, Facing the Future Unafraid, gives us a new 
challenge to measure up to our individual opportunities and through our joint effort 
to bring to a realization the dawn of a new day in the life of the Church, and may 
God have a place in our everyday life and doings in that we may find ourselves 
close to him. 

Bishop Oxnam has seen and heard much that he has retained and he possesses a 
fine mind of cherished idealism. 


Harry Hines 
Layman’s League of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 


The Postwar Strategy of Religion. By Joseph M. M. Gray. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944. pp. 186. $1.75. 


The Postwar Strategy of Religion, by Joseph M. M. Gray is a book that needs 
to be read through, from first page to last, before judgment is passed upon it. It is a 
small book in physical bulk, consisting of only one hundred and eighty-six pages; 
but, measured in terms of the subjects discussed, it is a big book. 

The literary style is captivating. Doctor Gray is a skillful juggler of words. 
Some of the descriptive passages are so limpid and lyrical and “purple” that a Lord 
Tennyson or James Whitcomb Riley might make happy eyes over them. Again, 
especially in the more controversial parts, the language is so vigorous and hard- 
hitting that it leaves the reader feeling as though he had been to a prize fight. 

Throughout, the imagery of war is used to set forth Doctor Gray’s conception 
of the place and function of religion. He emphasizes the distinction between 
“strategy” and “tactics”’—strategy having to do with war as a whole, its military 
operations as related to long-range objectives and ultimate ends; tactics having to 
do with the deployment of troops in a particular battle. In the chapter on “Recon- 
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naissance at Fault,” the author strikes out right and left against the antiwar attitude 
of church leaders and others during the past twenty-five years, accusing them o1 
having a “hangover from adolescent delight in the mystifications of metaphysics,” 
declaring that their morality “‘is as vicious as its political ideas are ridiculous,” and 
that attempts to keep the Church out of the present war is “statesmanship by afflatus 
which uses words while ignoring the reality they represent.” 

In the chapter on “Enemy Bases of Supply,” Doctor Gray points out that 
“our enemies are the totalitarian mind and the atrophy of morals inevitably associ- 
ated with it,”—a trenchant criticism of the contributions made to this “mind” by 
Machiavelli, Nietzsche, Thomas Hardy, Clarence Darrow and John Dewey. This 
chapter merits wide reading. Especially do educators need to read the brave state- 
ment about the morally devastating instrumentalism of Dewey. 

Many saints and seers in the modern church will take exception to much 
that Doctor Gray says in this book, particularly in the earlier chapters. One has 
a feeling that some of the strictures on such subjects as pacifism and the social gospel 
are written for the time, but that they are hardly timeless. Few intelligent Christians 
will take exception, however, to the last half of the book; for in it the author 
grapples with the essentiality of a clear recognition of, and emphasis upon the super- 
natural, God and immortality—and he does it in a scholarly and convincing way. 


DaniEv L. Marsu 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Discovering the Boy of Nazareth. By Winifred Kirkland. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1944. pp. 64. $1.25. 

This little book reminds us again of one of the saintliest and most gifted 
Christians of our generation. Winifred Kirkland died just a year ago. ‘Those 
who knew her will be especially grateful for this addition to the series of books 
in which she expressed with great beauty and strength her understanding of the 
Christian life and her appreciation of some of the treasures of our tradition. This 
time she undertakes to sketch the portrait of the boy Jesus. It goes without saying 
that this is not an easy task; the Gospels give us so little about Jesus’ youth, and that 
little is so obviously suspect. Miss Kirkland’s conclusions are based upon a competent 
study of the home, school and community life of Nazareth in the first century 
and upon such hints as, it seems to her, the Gospels contain of what Jesus’ experi- 
ences and character as a boy must have been. One could find fault at many points 
where, one feels, she has not taken her sources critically enough, but on the whole 
her imaginary portrait gives one the impression of truth. 

The simple and graphic account of what life in a little town in Galilee was 
actually like will be interesting and helpful to many. The book should be especially 
useful to teachers who are attempting to make the life of Jesus real to children—or, 
for that matter, to others. ‘The most important over-all effect of the book on this 
particular reader was the vivid impression it gave me of how profoundly life lived 
in a religious community, such as a first-century Jewish community was, differs 
from life in our modern, largely secular society. One realizes afresh how far we 
are from having a true cultural life, and how much poorer we of the modern world 
are for the lack of such culture. 

Joun Knox 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 
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Mind and Deity. By John Laird. New York: Philosophical Library, 1941. 

Pp. 322. $3.50. 

This book contains the second series of Professor Laird’s Gifford Lectures on 
the general subject of “Metaphysics and Theism.” Having dealt with cosmology 
and theism from the point of view of realism in the first series, the author begins 
his second series with a reconsideration of the realism provisionally assumed in the 
earlier work. He is thus led to a careful examination of the claims of idealism and, 
indeed, discusses in some detail the general philosophy of mind. 

It is difficult for the reader to avoid the conclusion that Professor Laird is 
dealing with those aspects of the theistic problem whose vitality belonged to another 
day, and that he prefers to ignore contemporary religious philosophy. ‘The first 
chapter plunges immediately into the ontological argument; and while his com- 
ments are acute, they add little to the Kantian criticism. And as he discusses 
such topics as divine omniscience, providence, God as personal, or the moral arguments 
for the existence of God, he seems determined to expose all arguments as lacking in 
certainty. Yet a great deal of contemporary writing on the theistic problem makes 
no claim to finality in discussing the existence of God. I do not mean to suggest 
that the author of this book assumes that his critical examination refutes theism. 
Quite the contrary. He says very definitely that although the proofs are inconclusive, 
theism cannot be refuted. Furthermore, “if plausibility were enough, theism is 
much more plausible than most other metaphysical conclusions.” (pp. 319-320.) 

In presenting the time-honored issues, Professor Laird has written many 
pages which delight and instruct the reader with their clarity, precision and thorough- 
ness. The reviewer is tempted to quote many samples of this type of writing, but 
I shall limit myself to one passage concerned with the notion of grace. “. . . The 
theory of gratia sanans, and the language in which the theory is conveyed, are 
clouded over with the deepest shadows. ‘There is nothing of reverence and nothing 
of piety in clinging to those shadows, and the order of ideas that casts the shadows 
can hardly enlighten a reflective mind. The similitude of infused grace to a drug 
is far too close to be reassuring. ‘The doctrine is a doctrine of celestial pharmacology, 
and although such analogies should never be taken au pied de la lettre they give pause 
to all who gladly accept the truth of their general tenor. It may be crude to talk 
about spiritual benzedrine, but it would be dishonest to deny that the phrase has its 
appositeness.” (p. 199.) 

Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 
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